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REGINALD’S FORTUNE. 
——_————_ 
CHAPTER XIII. 
Soft as the memory of buried love, 
Pure as the prayer which childhood wafts above, 
Was she! Byron. 
A perfect woman, nobly plann'd, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still and bright, 
With something of an angel light. 
Wordsworth. 

ArTER the departure of Mr. Westcourt from his 
gloomy cell, Fennes permitted himself to hope 
that his fate would not be so dark as he had feared. 
He had sufficient confidence in the merchant to believe 
that he had spoken truly when promising him a full 
pardon for his late crime, and, being ignorant of the 
law, such a course on the part of the officers of justice 
did not seem to him impracticable. Like very many 
people, he had exaggerated ideas of the powers of 
wealth, and he did not doubt but that the money and 
influence of his employer would clear him from the 
penalty of his guilt. Resigning himself to his imme- 
diate confinement and the disagreeable trial he must 
undergo, he looked forward to the moment of gaining 
his freedom and the fortune promised him, and 
pictured a life of ease and pleasure thereafter. 

But as his reflections reached this agreeable point, 
they turned aside at the remembrance of his betrothed, 
and a pang of fear entered his heart that that future 
would be unshared by her. The thought was full of 
bitterness and anguish, and, covering his face with 
his hands, he sobbed aloud. The love of Mary was 
stronger than his love of money or ease, and he 
bewailed his fate in having made himself unworthy 
of her. 

“Tt wasn’t my fault as much as Mr. Westcourt’s,” 
he sobbed. “I couldn’t help myself. I was com- 
pelled to do it. What good will the money do me 
without Mary ?” 

Now that his mind was relieved from its great 
weight of fear in regard to Reginald, he gave little 
thought to his guilt save in respect to its conse- 
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quences, and these seemed to him greater than he 
could bear. 

He pictured his betrothed as scorning him, as read- 
ing the record of his crime with contempt for him, as 
having dismissed his image from her heart, her affec- 
tion changed to aversion and hatred—and his grief 
became tumultuous in its expression. 

So absorbed was he in his torturing fears that he 
scarcely heard the door of his cell open and shut 
again, and gentle footsteps approach him. 

“ Wixon, look up!” said a low, sweet voice at his 
side. “I am come to see you!” 

The guilty clerk sprang to his feet, regarding the 
intruder with a wild, startled gaze. 

The new-comer was his betrothed, Mary Hay- 
ward. 

She was a slight, delicate girl, habited in deep 
mourning. Her countenance was singularly spiritual, 
the-blue veins showing on her temples through the 
transparent skin ; her azure eyes shining with a calm 
and holy light; and her fair hair looking like a halo 

around it. She was not beautiful in bloom and 
vivacity, but she had a look of saintliness and purity 
that made her seem like an angel on a brief visit to 


As she met her lover’s gaze, there was an expres- 
sion on her face at once sad and severe. 

“Mary!” exclaimed Fennes. “Mary here?” 

* Yes, Wixon, I am here!” responded the maiden, 
as he sank back upon the bed, covering his face. 
“Did you think I would desert you now ?” 

Fennes answered by a gesture in the affirmative. 

“T have read the newspaper account of the—the 
affair,” continued Mary, in a trembling tone, “ but I 
know such reports are apt to be exaggerated. I have 
refused to believe in your guilt until I hear a con- 
fession of it from yourown lips. Tell me, Wixon, 
are you guilty?” 

The miserable clerk replied only by wild sobs. 

A deeper shade of sadness rested upom the maiden’s 
face, and an anguished expression took the place of the 
calm look in her eyes, as she seated herself upon the 
couch beside her betrothed and took one of his hands 
in her own. 





Fennes uncovered his eyes, looked at her, touched 
at her silent distress, and then faitered : 

“Oh, Mary, I did not : 

He paused, his gaze falling before her searching 
look, unable to complete the denial of his guilt. 

“ Your looks declare you guilty, Wixon,” she said, 
brokenly. ‘Oh, it is hard to believe you so wicked— 
you whom I have so loved, so trusted.” 

“T cannot deceive you, Mary,” sobbed the prisoner. 
“TI did do it! I fired the building, but I couldn't help 
doing it! I know you hate me, despise me! Itis right 
you should. Leave me to my fate and forget that I 
ever crossed your path.” 

Contrary to his expectations, Mary did not with- 
draw her hand from his on hearing this confession, 
nor did she reproach him. She only said, in a wail- 
ing voice : 

“Oh, Wixon, it is hard to believe you an incendiary 
anda murderer! What had that innocent boy, your 
employer’s nephew, ever done to you that you should 
overwhelm him with such an awful fate?” 

“ He is not dead, Mary,” answered Fennes, eagerly. 
“ He is alive and well. He is indeed.” 

“ Alive and well? The papers say——” 

“They do not speak truly. Mr. Westcourt has 
just visited me with the news that his nephew lives. 
Believe me, Mary, I am not a marderer !” 

His earnest tones convinced the maiden that Le 
spoke the truth, and she murmured: 

“Thank heaven! Thank heaven! How good it 
was in Mr. Westcourt to come and relieve your 
anxiety in regard to the lad, Wixon. How could you 
ever have had the heart to destivy the property of so 
good a gentleman ?” . 

Fennes hesitated a moment, remembering his oath 
of secresy to his employer, and then exclaimed : 

“Mary, I will tell you the whole truth—the entire 
truth, though I’ve taken an oath never to speak of it. 
I must unburden my soul to you. I cannot vave you 
think me worse than I am. The truth is, Mr. West- 
court hired me to fire tne building, so that he could 
get the insurance money——” 

“ Wixon!” interrupted the maiden, her gentle voice 
gathering a tone of sternuess. “ What do you mean 
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by such assertions? Mr. Westeourt is known to be a 
gentleman of honour and integrity. Besides, he is 
wealthy and has no need to resort to crime to gain 
money.” 

“It is as Mr. Westcourt said,” groaned Fenneg. 
“He told me no one would believe me if I should 
tell the trath. He said his reputation would out- 
weigh all I might have to say against him. His 
words have proved true. Even you, Mary, are de- 
ceived by his reputation and disbelieve me. And yet 
I assure you I speak the truth. He offered me two 
thousand pounds to burn his warehouse.” 

Although the assertion seemed to Mary almost in- 
credible, she believed her lover. How ‘much her love 
assisted her penetration, she was scarcely aware, but 
she, after some questioning, yielded full credence to 
his declaration. 

“ But why should so wealthy a merchant desire his 
property burned ?” she asked. 

“Because he was insured for more fhan the value 
of his goods. Besides, I think he has been embar- 
rassed lately, having lost a good deal by speculations. 
I was never more astonished in my life when he pro- 


posed to me to destroy the warehouse. He looks | h 


good and honeurable, but he is only a whited sepul- 
chre, Mary !” 

“ But his wickedness does not excuse you, Wixon,” 
said Mary, gravely. ‘“ You shoul@ have reaisted the 
temptation, and left his Why. did you 
not do go?” 







Fennes was strongly to 
betrothed the means by ich he 
become the ument. _ art's 
scheme and alipw her k that he had 
temptation in a 
blinded by of the 
but the need of Regd, 
upon his soul 


“Tl tell you tne 
pairingly. “I bave oy 
can’t make matters any ene you 
I am and berewe See | 


me. Before I wat eke 
was very wild, and:qras led away wwe 


leave 
II committed a fongery, but the th oa hus oe 
up by my guardian. Hie me inio Mr. =a PP 


eourt’s mercantile house, 
chant’s reputation for 
requesting him to take a fatherly interest in wy 
career. He even gave him the note that I had sup- 
posed destroyed. The reason he gave it to him was, 
I suppose, that it might be used as a check upon me 
if I attempted to stray again, This affair Mr. Weat- 
court brought up the other day, and declared if I 
didn’t carry out his scheme I should be immediately 
arrested for forgery !” 

He paused a moment to subdue his excitement, and 
continued, in a calmer tone: 

“T didn’t know what todo. I knew if that busi- 
ness came out, all was over between you and me. So 
I consented, although I was strongly ees to fly 
to you for advice, or commit suicide. I wish I hed 
killed myself. Then you might have th 
sane aud grieved for me. You know now, 
wicked I have been, and how I have repaid our love 
forme! I have tried, since I got into Mr. Weat- 
aw Bas, loy, to be good and honourable. 1 would 

bi for this, but there was a fate against 
= If it will be any consolation to you, 
> to Co it, you cannot hate me more than I 
hate myself !” 

He concluded ina reckless, despairing tone, ex- 
pecting his betrothed to leave him in scorn. But in- 
stead of departing, she said, softly : 


ht me in- 
‘ary, how 


“Poor boy! Why didn't you come to me?” 
“Because I knew how you would receive me, 
Mary. You are so good yourself, you could not 


make allowance for my wickedness—I know you 
couldn’t. I couldn't bear to have you know of the for- 
gery business, for I wanted you to respect me as 
well as love me. But now,” he added, bitterly, 
“ your respect and love are both gone! Curses on my 
employer !” 

“Hush, dear!” were the unexpected words with 
which she interrupted him. “Curse noone! Youare 
only a boy, a misguided, erring boy! I shall have to 
lead you as well as love you.” 

“What!” cried Fennes, with touching eagerness. 
“You won't cast me off? You love me still ?” 

“Yes, I love you still,” was the gentle reply. “ Did 
you think me a Pharisee, dear, to cast you off, think- 
ing myself so much better than you? A mother loves 
ber son through honour and through shame, and do 
you think my love is less tender, less self-sacrificing 
than a mother’s? You have done wrong, very wrong, 
dear, and yet my heart finds some excuge for you in 
both your sins. Though all the world forsake yon, 
1 will still stand by you!” 

As soon as tle prisoner could co 
words, he fell at ter feet, so forth his 


gratitude, but the maiden teauoak him to and 





drew his head upon ber shoulder, soothing him ina 
tenderly, motherly way that looked strangely in a 
being so fragile and so much younger than the object 
of her attentions. 

Fennes at length looked up. at her with such an 
adoring look as a devout worshipper might give a 
saint, and said : 

“ How very pale you axe, Mary! You do not look 
as well as when I saw you last. There are great 
shadows under your eyes. This trouble is killing you 
—I know it is!” 

“T have been troubled about you, I own, dear,” 
was the reply, ‘‘ but [ feel nearly as well as usual. 
Tell me,” she added, “‘ why Mr. Westcourt has not 
given bail for you? You ought not to be shut up here 
while he goes free!” 

“Why, I believe they wouldn't take bail, thinking 
that Reginald Westcourt was burned in the warehouse. 
I thinkthey would not refuse it now, though. At any 
rate, the trial will soon come off, and I shall have my 
freedom.” 

“Ido not understand you, Wixon. Arson is a very 
serious F spas and the—the sentence may be very 

i wa tere says that the firing of a building, 

ere are persons in it, is punishable 

68 - ne SO and clung to his betrothed with 

@ piteons cry of fear, for the first time realizing his 
extreme he 


‘| court just now told me that the trial would proceed, f 


and I should be sentenged, just to keep up ap nces ; 
privately follow, and I 


has great influence, 


ig.sure i , He is then 
petty pounds !” 
Speomtn en te beep in the guilt seoret, 
Et £ 4id not he couldn't get me free, you 
il you after the sen 
dear? uote kre 





speak = Siolourethe” 

“But who would ballowe me? Even you, Mary, 
found it difficylt to believe me when 1 told you that 
he hired me to commit the crime. You doubted my 
word, and spoke of his reputation and all that. I can 
tell you just how such a declaration bay mere —, = 
Westcourt would bring up that forge a 
say that he had to divulge it if I didn't d do 
better, and he would declare that I burned the ware- 
house out of re haps to get rid of the 
forged note. I should make my own case ten 
times as black such a course. I can only 
trust in Mr. Westeourt, who, Iam sure, will get me 
out of the affair safely !” 

“TI am only a simple girl,” said Mary, “ but it seems 
to me the truth is always best. But I don’t ree 
to advise you what to do, dear. Eam anxious to 
you free again, so that you can begin « new life. - 
must go somewhere where you are unknown and be- 
gin anew. Shall it be so?” 

Fennes assented. 

“ As te the two thousand pounds offered you by Mr. 
Westcourt,” continued the maiden, “ you must refuse 
it! You would never thrive on the wages of sin, 
Wixon. Take from him only the note he hag of Wee | sr 
and destroy it. Are you willing to give up the 
he has offered you ?” 

Fennes hesitated, but notlong. Mary's cppihettend 
was worth more to him in his present desolate, friend- 
less state than countless fortunes, and he acquiesced 
in her decision. 

” — oe —— to ore, oe some ni 4 
ness,” sai ary, expressing at 
ready relin t of the promised bribe “We 
shall marry in due time—-when you have shown that 
you can be an honest, honourable man—and we sball 
love each other aH the more for having waited for 
each other.” 

“And you will me?” murmured Fennes. 
“T will be a good man your sake, Mary! Oh, if 
I had only gone to you in my trouble and asked your 
advice! Mr. Westcourt might have imprisoned me on 
that old business, but I shouldn't have become.as.de- 
graded and un as I am now.” 

The maiden a gently, but a peaceful.ex pression 
mantiled her saintly face. 

“Dear Mary!” continued her lover, kissing her 











with a sort of passionate regret. “If I had only 
known you better! How strange it seems that you 
can overlook all my faults and eprors and still cling to 
me.” 

“It is because I know that there is good in you, 
Wixon. You are all I have had to love fora lon: 
time, dear, and I have studied yow thor hly. You 
are. weak and easily tempted, but not bad. This event 
will, I trust, give you strength of eo for the 
future. Never do evil to cover’ past evil. 

Fennes kissed her hand reverently, and she resumed, 
with some effort : 

“Oh, Wixon, if I could only see you what I desire 
you to become. I have thought sometimes that my 
life may not be long, that I may die young, but on 
your account I think I may be spared some years 
yet. It seems to me you need me.” 

‘Oh, yes, yes!” sobbed her lover, in an agony of 
apprehension. “TI need your loving guidance. Live 


for my sake, Mary! 
The maiden. her lips to his forehead, and 
with @ hand that looked unreal and 


smoothed his 
shadowy, answering 
et! not to ova made that remark here, dear. 
You gloom enough around you. But my foolish” 
make no difference with the trath, and I 
may like to be an old lady of seventy. Who knows? 
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But to talk, of yourself. Do not be frightened 
what I am. it to say to you. You are in a,po- 
moredanger than you at present = 

How so?” asked the prisoner, wondering 

maiden hesitated as if she feared to il him, 
said, eeneotns Pago . ; 
Wixon, are blin your ho t 
rt. am quite sure-—that Me West- 





















come near you. 
not believe him 
trusting him you 
you think if he 
he would save you 


upon you a 
his soul 
“Oh, save me, 
ab har t, oy in his 
ee ‘ 
will try to 
no + ow tis Wotcond henceforth, 





tod ry tbe be bra tage manly. I do not kyow that 
I can pthing a, but £ will try !” 
The prisoner derived some comfort y= hu this assur- 
ance, without pausing to reflect upon the improba- 
bilities that the poate gir! could do anything for him, 
but a deep gloom falien upon his it, and it 
d | required all of Mary’s soothing powers to calm him. 

““Wixon,” said the maiden, after a thoughtful 
pause, “tell me somet! of the relations existing 
between Mr. Reginald Westcourt snd his uncle. 
Were they good friends?” 

“Until lately. Mr. Mastgawt Put his nephew at 
hard work before a desk, and——— 

“But I think you told me once that Mr. Reginald 
Westcourt was rich.” 

““So he was, or is. His uncle knows best, as he 
takes care of his property. I have an idea that he 
means to defraud him of it?” 

“And I think, Wixon, that he meant him to perish 
in the fire!” said: the girl, 

“Horrible! And yet the same idea bas opgurred to 


his nephew ale 


maiden listened with the utmost attention. 
Mary had herself a “simple girl’.a few 
minutes previously, andshe entruly. Although 


~ that the honoured and reapected Mr, 
was a murderer at beant. But she had also: strong 
common-sense and great devotion to ber lover, and 


phe inwardly resolved to uge her suapiciens to bis 


vantage, 

“She talked fo Penna at. aome.ingth in tho genie 
motherly way she had — towards 
him feel the real dangers of his position, 
in him » more courageous spirit, and. 
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and admonitions were received with expressions of 
fervent gratitude, 

The interview at last came to an end, and Mary 
arose to take her departure. Fennes clung to her as 
a ship-wrecked mariner would cling to a raft, beseech- 
ing her not to leave him,and bewailing his terrible 
prospective fate; but, after soothing his wild grief, 
she went away. It seemed to Wixon Fennes that all 
light went out of bis life when her shadowy figure 













and horrible gloom fell upon his spirit. 












CHAPTER XIV. 


lam 8 woman! nay, a woman wrong'd! 
And when our sex from injuries takes fire, 
Our softness turns to fury, and our thoughts 
Breathe vengeance and destruction. 
Savage. 


ArveR arranging his business with Mr. Hutchley, 
and securing possession for a term of years of the 
building he had been temporarily using, Mr. Westcourt 
returned to his home and pleasant fireside. 

He was well pleased with his morning’s work, par- 
ficularly with the results of his interview with Wixon 
Fennes. 

He believed that he had inspired in the breast of the 
anhappy young man a blind confidence and trust in 
himself, and he determined to foster those sentiments 
until after the trial of Fennes for arson. 

Mary Hayward had read his intentions rightly when 
she declared her belief that he intended to betray her 
lover to a terrible fate. 

Now that Fennes was in custody, and sure torbe 
convicted of the crime for which he was imprisoned, 
the merchant desired to rid himself of him altogether. 

The offer of ten thousand pounds on my Bie ; 
freedom wassimply made to quiet and reassure Fen of 
and not with the slightest intention of ultimate fulfil- 
ment. 

He had quite made up his mind to use every effort 
to obtain his unhappy dupe’s transportation for life. 

“ How pale and tired you look, Reid!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Westcourt, as her husband donned his slip 
and seated himself by the fire in the back drawing- 
room. ‘I suppose you’ve been hard at work wi 
your horrid-business. Isn’t it time you had your in- 
surance money 2?” 

‘Oh, no, Isabella. People don’t do business with 
quite so mpch promptitude as you seem to think. 
Hutchley is busy with the books. It seems he very 
fortunately had duplicate books at his lodgings. A 
queer fellow is Hutchley !” 

‘*] should think so,” was the reply, given absently. 

“ And we shan’t have any trouble whatever,” con- 
tinued the merchant, in a tone of satisfaction. 
have sent a statement of our losses this morning to the. 
insurance companies, and matters are very promising. 
We shall soon get our money!” 

“Tam glad of that, Reid, When is Fennes to have 
his trial ? 

““Why,,I believe he isn’t fully committed yet His 
trial will come off in the course of two or three weeks, 
perhaps. But my insurance money is not dependent 
upon his trial.” 

“ Ishould hope not !” said the merchant’s wife. “The 
companies insure against fire, and no one can deny 
that your property is burned. What.a pity it.is,” she 
added, “that things have tumed, out. as they have! 
Poor Oriana thought for a day or two that. she was an 
heiress, and she feels quite disappointed at finding she 
is not. I think we beiter send hento a fashionable 
school next month, Reid. She requires polish 

















































be useful to Ler hereafter. 







“Do as you like, Isabella,” r her husband. 
“Tt is singular that inald 80 very coolly 
write us of his safety. 1 hardly know what to make 





of his independence!” 

“T would send for him imuiediately, Reid—would 
not allow him to remain another day at. Mr. Aylr« °. 
You have simply to use your authority as his guardian 
to compe! his return.” 

Before Mr. Westcourt could reply a knock was heard 
at the outer door, and a servant entered, announcing 
that Mr. Aylmar and Mr, Reginald Westcourt were in, 
the drawing-room. 

“Dear me! Mr. Aylmar. here!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Westcourt, when the servant. had withdrawn. “ After 
all, Reid, it,seems he has concluded to bring the boy 
home directly, so we've really no grievance against 
him, He’sa bachelor, 1 believe. Whata pity Oriana 
is not a little older. Come.into. the drawing-room as 
6000.28 you've exchanged your slippers, Reid.” 

The merchant's wile.arose, surveyed her reflection in 
a convenient mirror, giving a touch to her silk robe, 
and another to the feathery eloud of lace and ribbons 
tat. adormed, her hain, and proceeded to thedrawing- 


rovum, 
Both Mr. Aylmar and Reginald arose at her en- 
trance, greeting her with formal politeness. 


















passed through the portal, and a sudden, oppressive, | 


“We | 


sides, she might be making acquaintances who would f 


“T am rejoiced at meeting Reginald’s kind friend,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Westcourt, in a tone of unfeigned 
pleasure. “It is delightful to meet one ‘who has be- 
come attached to our household pet.” 

Mr. Aylmar bowed, and Mrs. Westcourt then turned 
to the shrinking Reginald, saying : 

“Ob, my darling nephew, welcome home again. 
We had a house of mourning until your letter came. 
We feared thet you bad ‘met a horrible death, but you 
have really improved during your absence. Aylmar 
Manor must be a charming place, to judge by your 
looks.” 

Mrs. Westcourt was hardly so delighted in the 
‘last case as she pretended, for short as had been the 
lad’s absence there was @ perceptible improvement in 
his appearance. 

His thin cheeks seemed to have acquired quite a 


| healthy glow; his.eyes had more of a healthy bright- 


ness, and his carriage was firmer and more self- 
reliant. During his brief stay at the manor he had 
had a pony for -his exclusive use, had been treated 
with paternal affection} by his kind host, and had 
altogether derived incalgulable benefit both mentally 
and physically. ‘ 

While the merchant’s wife was oppressing the lad 
with her attentions, and endeavouring to demonstrate 
to Mr. Aylmar how devotedly attached she was to her 
husband’s nephew, the merchant entered. He was 
introduced to Mr. Aylmar in due form, and then said 
to Reginald : 

“Glad to see you home again, nephew. We 
feared at first that you had perished in the fire. You 





should have relieved our anxiety sooner. You had 
better ron up and seo Oriana, She is in the 


wursery.” 

Reginald hesitated and looked at Mr. Aylmar. 

That gentleman nodded, and the lad reluctantly 
withdrew, procéeding upstaits to see his cousin, 
whom he greatly disliked. } 

He knew that his uncle desired his absence from 
the room, but he determined to return almost immedi- 
ately and remain in the corridor until summoned back 
to the drawing-room, fearing Mr. Aylmar might depart 
without seeing him again. 

The lad ‘had become greatly attached to his kind 
friend, and regarded the manor as a perfect Elysium. 
The thought of bidding adieu to both and returning 
to his distasteful life in his uncle’s mercantile house 
Was very distressing to him. He liad not. wished to 
return so soon, but had acquiesced with the best grace 
he could assume when his host proposed it. 

He had scarcely quitted the drawing-room when 
Mr. Weatcourt politely inquired if his visitor intended 
remaining long in town. 

“No, sir. My intention is to return to the manor 
to-day, if possible,” was the reply. “I noticed that 
‘the daily papers speak of your nepliew’s melancholy 
fate and your grief, and deemed it my duty to bring 
him Leal? without delay. I had no wish to excite 
ag feeling against that unfortunate young man, 

r. Fennes.” 

The merchant and his wife wondered if Mr. Aylmar 
meant to express more solicitude for the guilty clerk 
than for them, but neither put their idea into words, 
and Mr. Westcourt remarked : 

““We thank you very much for considering our 
solicitude, as well as for your kindness tb tlie dear 
boy. I beg a will accept our hospitality for a few 
days at least 

“ Thanks, but Iam compelled] to decline your in- 
Vitation. My flitting to the country has just been ac- 
complished, and I desire tobe home. Besides, Regi- 


! 


Be- | nald and I are expected home this evering.” 


“ Reginald 2” repeated Mrs. Westcourt. 


‘and I desire to take him home with me. Iam con- 
vinced that a residence at the manor will soon restore 
him to healt!” 

Mr. Aylmar’s Keen eyes noted that » shadow rested 
vpon the countenances.of his host and hostess as he 
pn ag this conviction, and. a cynical smile curved 
his 

“LT hardly Hike to spare the lad so soon after his 
pines ayer, remarked the merchant. “Still, a 

ew — 

Mra Westeonrt was about to negative the slightest 
concession in regard .to the proposed: visit, when Mr. 
Aylmar said : 
| “A visit-of Gut. a few days would nof content me, 
Mr. Westcourt. Ihave become greatly attached to 
the lad during his stay at the manor, and shall find 
\it hard to give him up, In fact, Mr. Westcourf,” he 
added," I wish, you would allow me.to keep the boy 
—to adopt him. 

“ Really, this is extraordinary!” murmured-the lady. 

“You wish to adopt Reginald, Mr. Aylmar2?” ex- 
claimed the merchant.. ‘“ Why, may I ask?” 

“ Because he has greatly endeared himself to me by 








his generous, truthiul character, and because I find 


“Yes, madam. I have fo beg your consent and] 
that-of your liusband thathe may return with me. If 
| have brought bim fo you to assure you that he is well, 


J simply as & prec 


solace in his fresh young nature. He tells me that you 
have assured him that he is poor, and dependent upon 
your bounty. Iam willing to adopt him as my heir, 
as I shall never marry. Wil! ycu allow me to do so?” 

Your offer greatly surprises me, Mr. Aylinar,” re- 
plied the merchant, “bat t fear I must decline it. Itis 
true the lad is not rich, but I shall take him into my 
business in due time and look after his future!” 

Mr. Aylmar’s lips again curled in a cynical smile, 
and he said : . 

“In regard to Reginald’s poverty, I fear I must 
contradict you, Mr. Westcourt, at the risk of appear- 
ing better informed than yourself on the subject. We 
returned to town last evening, and my first step to- 
day has been to visit Doctors’ Commons to peruse a 
copy of the late Reginald Westcourt’s will. I find 
that he left seventy thousand pounds to his son!” 

Mr, Westcourt became very pale during this ad- 
dress, but managed to reply : 

“He left that sum, it is true, but IT have been unfor- 
tunate——” 

“Tn speculating,” interrupted Mr. Aylmar, sternly. 
“You have no right to speculate with the money en- 
trasted to you for your nephew. To be frank with 
you, the law will oblige you to refund the whole sum 
in due time. In the meantime, | will take the lad off 
your hands, educate iim after my own fashion and 
views, and make’a healthy man and gentleman of him. 
He can never enter your business house again. I ad- 
vise you to accept my offer, sir.” 

Mr. Westcourt was alarmed at the tone of his guest, 
perceiving that he had gained some idea of his schemes 
in regard to Reginald. He hesitated to accept Mr. 
Aylmar’s offer, as his plans of ruining the lad’s health 
would be frustrated, and Reginald would probably 
grow strong and live to enjoy his envied fortune. On 
the other hand, he feared to decline it, lest he should 
create a powerful énemy in Mr. Aylmar, who might 
unveil his plans and expose his villany to the world. 
In order to gain time for reflection, he assumed an in- 
jured air, and said: 

“Your language and manner, Mr. Aylmar, ara 
quite remarkable. I have done nothing to deserve 
sueh censure, and were it not that you were my 
brother’s friend, I should not endure tiem for an in- 
stant !” 

Mr. Aylmar bowed, with an amused expression, and 
remarked ; 

“To return to the subject under discussion, Mr. 
Westcourt—my offer to adopt Reginal’—perhaps I can 
assist you to a decision. I an quite bent upon having 
the lad, and to sectire possession of him I should not 
scruple to say that I do not believe he would live long 
under your care!” 

“Mr. Aylmar, this is strange language !” 

"The facts will bear me out in it, Mr. Westcourt, 
and my opinion would, I dare affirm, be supported by 
the physician whid aftended your nephew and ordered 
him nourishing food, geritle exercise, and plenty of 
rest. On hearing tliat order, and that the boy’s life 
depended upon its execution, you put the delicate lad 
into your counting-house to slave for you. Think of 
the heir of seventy thousand pounds working for half 
a crown a day to sipport himself! You know very 
well what a court would say to such a fact, sir !” 

It was impossible to deny the truth of Mr. AyImar’s 
statement and conelusion, and the merchant, after a 
few minutes of silent fuming with rage, was obliged 
to aecede to his visitor’s request, much as it galled him 
“to do so, and said’: 

“As you areattached to the lad, Mr. Aylmar, you may 
keep him for the present. I could explain the matters 
that look 60 damaging against me, but it’s of no account- 
I suppose you are willing to keep affairs secret 2” 

Mr. A’ylinar assented, remarking : 

“Lam willing to keep my suspicions to myself, but 
Reginald mist not be defrauded of one penny of his for- 
tune. Every farthing of it must be yielded up to him 
when he comes of age. Is it understood that [ am to 
keep hit and educaté biti as my heir?” 

The merehant murmured an assent, adding that he 
had néVer Had any intention of defrauding his beloved 
néphew, but’ had placed him im his ceunting-house 
on against possible reverses of for- 
tune, and from a desire to have one of his name and 
blood sticcééed him in his business. 

is.excuse seemed to Mr. Westcourt so satisfactory 
that he middified his promise, refusing to give Mr. 
Aylmar exelusive charge of Reginald, aud concluding : 

“Bat rémenibering that you and my late brother 
, were friends, Mr, Aylmar, J am willing that Reginald 
shiould speidsmuch time with you—only | cannot con- 
| sent to relinquish ‘hint eDtirely. You are at perfect 
liberty to make him your heir, and educate him as 
;you pléase When he shal! be at the manor. He can 
return with you to your seat and remain there for the 
present. It. is quite possible that 1 may not reclaim 
or recall him at all. But I shall retain the right a3 
his uncle atid guardian of summoxing him home when 
I choose.” 








The merchant persisted doggedly in this decision, and 
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Mr. Aylmar was obliged to content himself with the 
concession he had gained. 

Noticing the disquietude he occasioned, Mr. Aylmar 
soon took his leave, stating that he should imme- 
diately return te the manor, and went away with the 
delighted Reginald. 

When they found themseives again alone the 
Yusband and wife indulged in a gloomy conversation, 
the purport of which was a fear that their nephew 
might, after all, survive to enjoy his fortune, and 
thus defraud their expectations. 

They were in the midst of the discussion when 
another visitor was ushered into their presence, the 
servant announcing Miss Mary Hayward. 

As the delicate girl entered the apartment, the 
guilty merchant recognized her name, and would have 
denied her admittance had it not been too late. He 
turned pale and leaned back in his chair defiantly, 
expecting to be assailed with tears and entreaties to 
save her lover. 

Mrs. Westcourt greeted the visitor with politeness, 
but with undisguised curiosity, Mary looking almost 
like an angel visitant. 

“Mr. Westcourt, I believe?” said the maiden, 
throwing still farther from her face her mourning 
veil and advancing to the merchant. 

The gentleman arose, bowed, and begged her to be 
seated. 

“Mr. Westcourt,” said the maiden, as the merchant 
returned to his seat, “I come to you from the cell of 
Wixon Fennes. I am his betrothed wife!” 

“T supposed so, Miss Hayward. I have beard your 
name before; indeed, have employed it when reason- 
ing with my unhappy clerk, and endeavouring to 
turn him from the error of his ways,” answered Mr. 
Westcourt, blandly. “I suppose you have come to 
beg me to give over the prosecution. Really, my 
dear young lady, if the case were in my hands I 
would gladly do so, but as it stands I cannot. I have 
nothing to do with the prosecution !” 

Mary Hayward was silent, not answering the mer- 
chant, who sat confused under the steady gaze she 
directed upox him. 

“So you are Fennes’s promised wife?” said Mrs. 
Westcourt, with curiosity considerably heightened. 
“I suppose you have broken off your engagement 
with him, of ~ourse ?” 

“Certainly not, madam,” replied Mary, with an 
accent of surprise. “It would be a desolate world if 
our friends should all desert us in our need !” 

Mrs. Westcourt coloured a little under the surprised 
look of the maiden, and answered : 

“ But the disgrace, Miss Hayward! Think of the 
disgrace of becoming a convict’s wife!” 

“TI shall never become a convict’s wife!” was the 
response. “ Wixon will never be convicted!” 

“You have, then, come to plead for mercy, poor 
girl?” exclaimed the merchant. 

“No, Mr. Westcourt,” answered the maiden, in her 
low, soft tones. “I have not come to you for mercy, 
but for justice /” 

The merchant looked uneasy, and said : 

** For justice, Miss Hayward! I do not understand 
you!” 

“You will understand me when I tell you that I 
know all! Wixon has confessed everything to me!” 

“ Everything! Your language is incomprehensible!” 

“T will explain to you what he told me if you wish 
to hear the story,” said the maiden, with a faint flash 
of spirit upon her saintly face. ‘I will begin at the 
private interview——” 

Mr. Westcourt interrupted her by a gesture, and 
said, nervously : 

“ Isabella, you had better go into the other room. 
1 would like to see the young lady alone.” 

The merchant's wife Was puzzled at her husband's 
singular manner, and at the quiet smile that 
flickered over the maiden’s lips, and wondered greatly 
why her absence should be desired. With a great 
deal of decision, she replied : 

“There are no secrets between us, Reid, and I 
prefer to stay. Certainly there can be nothing in 
this yeung lady's pleadings that need be made a secret 
from me. I insist upon staying.” 

To argue the point with his wife the merchant knew 
would prove a fruitless task, she having a strong 
temper and will of her own, and it would have been 
useless to have conducted Miss Hayward to another 
apartment, so he resolved to let matters take their 
course. 

“ You do not come to ask for mercy for your lover, 
Miss Hayward,” he said. “You say you demand 
justice. In what form, may I ask?” 

“‘T demand the immediate release of Wixon Fennes 
on bail,” was the gentle but firm response. 

“Impossible! Why, Miss Hayward, bail would 
not be taken. Besides, who would give it ?” 

“Bail must be taken, sir, ani you will give it,” 
answered the maiden. 

“ But I say it is impossible.” 

* And I answer it must be done, and to-day.” 


“ How unreasonable women are,” declared the mer- 
chant, annoyed beyond expression, and somewhat 
alarmed. ‘You insist upon impossibilities, young 
lady. I promise you that your lover shall have 
excellent counsel at his approaching trial, and an 
ultimate pardon.” 

“A pardon !” ejaculated Mrs. Westcourt. 

“T cannot consider a word you are saying,” said 
the gentle girl, in a composed voice, but with her 
azure eyes glittering like stars under suppressed and 
unusual excitement. “ I can only dedaae to you, 
Mr. Westcourt, that if Wixon Fennes be not immedi- 
ately set free on bail you will take your place in an 
adjoining cell to-morrow. If Wixon Fennes be 
made to spend another day in prison he shall not be 
alone in confinement.” 

“Do you understand to whom you are speaking, 
miss?” exclaimed ‘the merchant, in a blustering voice. 
“Take care of your words, or you may find that the 
law will take you into consideration, If you have 
anything to say in a proper spirit, say it—but don’t 
emp ry ahs man of my position. What do you mean 

it ” 

‘aestend of being alarmed at the merchant's 
threatening manner, the maiden seemed to grow 
calmer than ever. 

“T will tell you what I mean by it,” she answered, 
with a gentle dignity. “ I shall go to the several insur- 
ance companies and tell them that you called your 
clerk to your private reom and proposed to him to 
burn your warehouse as it was insured for twice its 
value, I will tell them that he refused, and that you 
then, like a base and cruel person, as you are, brought 
up against him a crime committed when a mere boy 
and since amply atoned fer by. repentance and 
payment, and I will tell them that you forced that 
poor, struggling boy to do your will under a fearful 
penalty.” 

“ And do you think tliey will believe you?” said 
the merchant, excitedly. 

Mary Hayward drew up ber tiny form to its utmost 
height, and, with a look of solemn truthfulness, de- 
clared : 

“T would make them believe it, or, at least, investi- 
gate the matter. I would swear to the facts, for 
Wixon could not tell me a lie. I would beg them, 
implore them, to investigate your affairs, to ascertain 
if you were not insured beyond the value of your 
goods, and I know that discovery would be apt to 
follow. I tell you, Mr. Westcourt, they would search 
your affairs not only in justice to Wixon Fennes, but 
because when doubt is thrown on such a matter they 
would sift it before paying out so much money as 
they must’pay you. They would believe me.” 

“They would not!” almost shouted the merchant, 
turning to notice the effect of Mary's words upon 
his wife. 

One glance at Mrs. Westcourt’s face told him that 
even she—the wife who had not before suspected his 
complicity with Fennes—belioved it all.” 

With a groan, he fell back in his chair, 

If his wife so soon believed ill of him, he thought, 
he had indeed everything to fear from Mary Hay- 
ward's impassioned eloquence. 

In his excitement he did not pause to reflect that 
while other people only knew him by reputation and 
a fair outside, he had lately revealed to his wife in 
regard to Reginald’s fortune a depth of baseness and 
cruelty almost incredible. ; 

“T do not know,” proceeded Mary Hayward, “ but 
I ought to go to them any way, instead of condoning 
the matter with you. I hardly know what is right, 
but I do know that I want to spare Wixon any 
farther trouble and excitement. The two thousand 
you to-day promised him—the two thousand you 
promised him when forcing him into your scheme 
—he wants neither. Nota penny will he ever take 
from you, Mr. Westcourt. But he must be free !” 

“T regret,” began the merchant, and then paused. 

The maiden regarded him with a searching gaze, 
perceiving that he had been about to deny her re- 
quest, or defy ber statements, and then she remarked, 
in a low, hushed tone, as if horrified at her thought : 

“Mr. Westcourt, I have talked over the matter 
with Wixon, and I believe that you not oniy in- 
tended to defraud the insurance companies, but you 
also meant your poor young nephew to perish in the 
flames that you might inherit his property.” 

The merchant uttered an inveluutary cry. 

Mrs. Westcourt looked excitedly from her husband 
to the visitor, and had no doubt of the truth of Mary's 
observation. 

“Thave no doubt,” continued ‘the ‘maiden, “that 
someone can be found to testify to your ill‘treatment 
of the lad.. He himself might be able to reveal 
things that would give colour to my idea. He may 
have some friend who will take the matter up. The 
truth shall be made known, and the world shall per- 
ceive that your honour and integrity are but a mask 





to hide your wickedness. Refuse me now at your 
peril |” 





She drew herself up as she concluded, with great 
solemnity of manner, showing how terribly earnest 
she was. 

Ms. Westcourt’s brain was in a whirl of indecision 
and apprehension. 

He not send the maiden forth with a refusal, 
a fear coming over him that she spoke correctly when 
saying that the insurance companies would investigate 
the matter. Andthen he realized that Mr. Aylmar 
and Reginald might be able to make the case tell ter- 
ribly against him. 

oo had a fierce struggle with himself, and then he 
Said: 

“Twill try to get Fennes off on bail, Miss Hay- 
ward. I cau say the boy wasn’t in the building at 
the time, that he was visiting a little friend of his, as 
he did that very evening! I think I can get him off 
on bail !” 

Mary Hayward’s eyes were suffused with tears, and 
a look of holy peace rested upon her gentle face. 

“He will be saved!” she murmured, under her 
breath. “ Saved—saved!” 

The merchant regarded her a moment, and then 


said : 

“T shall have to give bail for him, or at least be 
responsible for the amount of the bail to my lawyer 
and someone else whom I shall employ. Now!I want 
it understood—Is he going to run away?” 

“No. He will not forfeit his bail—at least, not at 
eager) I want him to stay in ey, ere and make 

is native land yet know him as an honourable, up- 
right man. ‘Tlie scene of his sin shall be the scene of 
his reformation!” 

“Very well, then. He shall be free this very day, 
if the thing can be managed !” 

Mary arose, as if to depart, and then asked : 

‘SAnd Mr. Reginald! Where is he ?” 

“ He has just left us on a visit to Aylmar Manor, in 
Lincolnshire,” was the reply. 

The maiden looked searchiugly at the merchant, con- 
vinced herself that he spoke truly, and then took her 
leave with a lighter heart. 

Without a look at his wife, or exchanging a word 
with her—for he felt humiliated before her—the 
merchant attired himself for the street and departed on 
his errand. 

With all haste, he went to his lawyer, with whom 
he found an associate, and explained that his nephew 
had not been at the warehouse at all on the night of 
the fire, and that he wished the two lawyers to bail 
him out of prison, remarking that he believed Fennes 
to have associates in the late crime, and he wished to 
track them out. 

He offered to be responsible for the amount of bail, 
saying that he would give a cheque to cover it, if 
necessary. 

Having won the lawyers to execute his will, they 
proceeded tothe court, stated their reasons to ‘the 
judge, who remarked that as no one appeared to have 
been sleeping in the building, the crime was of another 
degree altogether, and bailable. 

The bail was fixed at a thousand pounds, the two 
lawyers becoming security, and an order for Fennes’s 
immediate release was given, with injunctions that 
he should come up for trial when called for. 

As an officer proceeded to the prison with the 
order for release he observed a delicate, childlike 
figure, clad in mourning, waiting patiently without 
the building. It was the faithful Mary Hayward. 

She followed him within the prison walls, stated 
to a keeper the cause of her second visit, and then 
was taken to her lover's cell, where the officer was 
already engaged in endeavouring to make the prisoner 
understand that he was free on bail. 

“He says I can go, Mary,” said the miserable 
clerk, turning his gloomy countenance to her, as she 
entered. ‘What does he mean by coming here to 
tantalize me ?” . 

“ He is not tantalizing you, dear,” responded Mary. 
softly taking his hands. “I told you I would try to 
free you, and I've done so. Oome, dear—come home 
with me!” 

As her lover realized her words he burst into a 
terrible fit of weeping, falling at her feet, and calling 
her his saviour, his benefactress, his guardian angel, 
and vowing to be worthy of her. 

The officer stole from the cell with moistened 
eyes, leaving the lovers alone. 

When Fennes had become calm, Mary, her toun- 
a radiant with sublime joy, led him forth from 
his cell. 

As they left the prison, she took her lover's arm, 
and he supported her with a worshipping tenderness, 
giving her # look of intense adoration as they 
emerged into the street, and he murmured : 

“Oh, Mary, my angel darling, how did you ever 
get me free? Free! free! Is it possible that I am 
free? Since you left me I have felt all the horrors 
of a speedy and violent death. Ob, Mary, you have 
doubly saved me!” 

(To be continued) 
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“SI, SENORITA, SI.” 
ee 
CHAPTER XV. 


WE spoke of the improvement of Isabel's health. 
If the change in her were sudden and unaccountable, 
the convalescence of Beall was a miracle. Nothing 
now remained of his illness but a slight scar on his 
face, and scarcely a day passed that did not find them 
both either at the grotto or climbing the surrounding 
crags with Dolores at their heels. 

But the day was at hand when Spanish etiquette 
was to be ignored; and the mother, glad to see the 
great change in her daughter’s condition, did not 
object when the negress was told that her presence 
was needed no more. 

The young man had now been with them so long, 
and his situation causing an intimacy almost unavoid- 
able, the whole family looked upon him as one of 
themselves. He was a son to the senora, a brother to 
Isabel, and a young master to the slaves, and the 
overseer was as respectful to him as if really the 
above relations did in truth exist. 

Every day their walk extended farther and farther, 
and every day presented some new source of plea- 
sure. 

At one time they climbed the almost perpendicular 
rock, at another they sat down under the broad and 
rustling palm or stood on some high cliff and watched 
a distant ship on the dark blue sea. 

Isabel was kind, affable, and gay. Health bloomed 
in her face, and perpetual joy lighted up its constant 
fire in her eye. 

Beall lived as it were in a dreamy trance. His 
heart was being made a willing captive. 

Like a fly in a spider’s web, slowly yet surely the 
chain of golden links was being wound around him, 
binding him hand and foot. 

Soon must he bow to the conqueror’s will. Every 
hour plunged hiay deeper in love, and he felt more 
and more its mastery over him. 

All this made another confession a greater difficulty. 
But he must speak or die. 

He swore to do it the next opportunity. 

He did not know how long this golden age would 
last. The senora was anxious now to return to 
Santiago to her family. 

The object of her visit to Tarquina had been ac- 
complished, and there was now no need of staying 
much longer; and in Santiago was Delfosse! . Fate 
appeared to be peculiarly indulgent in the dissemina- 
tion of her favours. 





| BEALL DECLARES HIS LOVE. | 


In view of this fact, Beall could not doubt the 
final result. 

He was slightly inclined to fatalism; and when 
kindred events, linked one within another, seemed to 
assist him in the carrying out of his purposes, it was a 
maxim of his life to believe that he was on the right 


How agreeable must have been his feelings when, 
ou the very day he had determined to make public his 
sentiments for the second time, and to offer himself 
again as a sacrifice to the bewitching goddess, to see 
Isabel, in the close of the afternoon, walk towards the 
cave. ' 

Asking if he might be permitted to accompany 
her, she consented, and he gladly availed himself of 
the privilege. 

When they reached the cave Isabel walked in 
first, and weleomed him with a smile. This smile 
was the prelude to his triumph. 

Near the mouth of the cave grew the twisting 
bamboo. 

In a natural chair formed by those boughs that love 
so well to twine about each other, the fair girl took a 
seat, while the green leaves of a grape-vine clustered 
about her head. Around her, on every side, were 
flowers of many kinds, collected by herself and 
Dolores. 

“Senor,” said she, addressing herself to Beall, 
‘will you be so kind as to give me the names of some 
of these flowers in English?” 

“ Pardon me, dear senorita, I fear I am not botanist 
enough to do so. I do not recognize any that bloom 
in my climate,” he continued, approaching very near 
to her, and stooping down on one knee in front of 
her. “ Yes, here is one. This we call a rose.” 

“ Si, rosa en Espanol,” gaily put in Isabel. 

“We use the same word with us when we wish to 
speak technically,” rejoined Beall. “It designates 
the genus.” 

“It is a pretty flower,” said Isabel. 

“ And has more admirers than any other flower in 
the world. And it is the emblem, senorita, you 
remember, of love and beauty. It has found its 
archetype in you!” 

Isabel noticed this remark with a slight colouring 
of the face, that passed away as quickly as it came on. 
Beall observed it, and new hope sprang up within 
his breast, and mingled with that already there. 

“Tt is very easy to tell,” he resumed (always 
addressing himself to her in Spanish) “to which 
order and class all these flowers belong; but to 
remember their poaies names, I must confess, is a 
task too difficult for me to accomplish.” 





Isabel smiled at the open confession of her friend, 
and then proceeded to name the genus, species, and 
name of every flower she had. This she did with so 
much ease and grace that Beall was surprised at her 
knowledge of botany. 

She then arose, led him to another part of the cave, 
showed him the thousands of shells she had collected 
for the purpose of adorning her grotesque retreat, and 
in her conversation in regard to them, showed her- 
self as great an adept in conchology as she had been 
in the scienee of flowers. 

She afterwards sang, at hig request, a French song 
in the original; repeated a hundred lines of Dante's 
Vision, and concluded by saying if she only knew 
English so that she could read Shakespeare, Byron, 
and Tom Moore, her happiness would be complete. 

Beall gazed upon her with feelings akin to awe. 

“ Then, most excellent senorita, let me be your in- 
structor. Happy shall I be to be instrumental in 
bringing us one step nearer to each other.” 

“T could not think of being so much trouble to you, 
especially when you need recreation more than em- 
ployment. No, I was a little too fast. It will give 
me more pleasure, I must admit, to stray with you 
amidst these wild scenes during the time we have to 
spend together, and watch the return of ruddy health 
and vigorous manhood to your face again.” 

“ Heaven bless you, Isabel!” he exclaimed, aroused 
by her unguarded remarks. “To be your servant is a 
position 1 should not dare to aspire to; to be your 
tutor I am not deserving ; but your words almost per- 
suade me that I may hope to be your accepted lover. 
That I have loved you long and devotedly, you already 
know ; that that love may be returned by you, is of all 
things that I most desire. Oh, fairest creature heaven 
ever made, it was that I might again behold you and 
tell you how I have bled in your absence that I ven- 
tured this way asecondtime. With the seal of heaven 
to my intentions, once more I throw at your feet the 
votive offering. With your acceptance I live; with 
your refusal I die!” 

He could attempt no more. 

His voice trembled to incoherence, and his debili- 
tated frame shook under the power of his feelings 
like a reed in the wind. 

Isabel was thoughtful. 

At first she did not reply ; then catching the im \ t-° ‘ 
ing gaze of Beall, she blushed deeply. 

Struggling awhile to overcome her embarrassme \ 4 
she assumed a smile, and said : 

“Well, senor, what would you? Is it indeed . 
pleasure to give such passionate expression to yous: 
sentiments ?” 
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“It is a relief, sweet lady, that is indescribable,” 
was his reply. 

“ But, senor, what would you?” she repeated, re- 
covering complete self-control, and appearing not to 
understand the real meaning of ber companion. 

“IT would love you—you only, now and for ever,” 
exclaimed Beall, a little chagrined at the coquetry of 
Isabel 


“I must confess I have no desire to prevent you, 
senor,” she replied. 

Beall was again perplexed. 

“But, Isabel, 1 have another motive.” 

“ Well, senor ?” 

“Permit me to ask you # queation.” 

“ Of course, sepor.” 

“ Can that love be reciprocated by you?” 

“Is it notalready ? Has not my conduct prowed 
to you that sughgds the.case ?” 

“I can hardly gel)” replied Beall, Janguidly. “J 
wish it were.” : 

Pe I ever tokl you dighiked you ?” she again 


asked. 
“No. But, Sgabel, why trifle thus? for I know 

that archamile gop ane Tall me now o tah 

me never, wil Fou wile?” 














* Do you ag enor 7” 
“ Forgive megf it 
no longer. Ina at most 
appointed—to pve sige never more. 1 
know my desting, ‘You are the oracle that cam 
it to me. Say, my fondest hopes be realized, or 


must I bid advan ou and Cuba for ever ?” 

He ceased, and were both gilent for many 
minutes. At last, she broke the silence. 

“Senor Beall, how can you talk to me thus? 
Know you not I am betrothed to Delfogse? Would 
you have me break my vows to him—my plighted 
vows? Could you love me, kpogring I was false 
to another ?” 

This was the point Beal) anxious to see raised; 
for he thought she did not gare for Deliosse, 
and with this idea, perba his mind 
in regard to his own conduct in 

“ Tell me, Isabel—tell me, on your #aponr, do you 
love Delfosse better than anyone living? Do you 
love him well enough to make him happy for life? 
Ig there not someone you had rather wed than him ?” 

With her eyes bent on the ground, she remained 
silent. 

Beall did not fatl to perceive the effects of his re- 
marks, and eagerly pressed his attack. 

“Ab, Isabel, that silence tells me you do not 
love him as you ought. Your affections are at least 
divided, You cannot deceive me. In an naguarded 
mement you pledged your heart to Delfosse. Were 
not Delfosse living, might I not hope?” 

She did not reply. He took her hand, 

“ Igabel, look at me. Can you see me leave Cuba 
broken-hearted? Can you see me leave Ouba again 
without a promise of fature happiness ?” 

She answered not, but the eloquent werds and im- 
pressive manner of her companion touched her heart. 
The veil she had at first assumed. to hide the true 
stateof her feelings had fallen, and in her soft, lustrous 
eye a tear was gathering. 

It fell upon the hand that grasped her own. 

Then another, and another, until the pearly drops 
bedewed the folded hands. 

It was the baptism to a new faith, Isabel of San- 
tiago was a prosel yte. 

As for Beall, he scarcely knew in his excitement 
whether this extraordinary behavieur was a fayour- 
able indication or not, 

It was far from being pleasant to him to.see her 
weep; for tears are an evidence of inward pain, and 
hers, he knew, flowed from no common cause. 

“Isabel,” he began, very calmly, * Isabel, I had 
rather never have seen you than cause you one mo- 
ment’s suffering. If I have again offended, charge it 
not to design. Be assured, most lovely of all women, 
I do not intend it.” 

“ Ah, senor, I wish we had never met.” 

“Speak not thus, senorita. If my presence must 
provoke distress, this shall be the last occasion. Isabel 
Grinan, have I ever wronged you 2” 

, “ But would you not persuade me to wrong Del- 
losse ?” 

“ By asking you to say you never loved him when 
you never have?” 

“No, by deceiving him. Does he not expect to 
marry me ?” 

This was a question he could not answer. 

He was calmer now than he had been. 

The tears of Isabel falling upon hig hand had cooled 
his heated blood. 

— began to remember Delfosse—his friendship for 


PR een and honour were not strangers to him; 


ition was naturally benevolent, and passion 
had not entirely swallowed up every generous im- 










“T have acted the of a madman,” he theught. 
“TI will leave Cuba for ever.” 

He had at that moment almost torn himself away 
from her presence, and stifled for ever his emotions. 
How different might have been his fate in after life, 
how much happiness he might have lost, or misery 


he might have shunned, will somewhere in the jije-§f 


tory of his eventful life be recorded. But as # 
he ee. 
e yet thirsted for a taste of her emeect lips when 


they should be his; and, baltimg sbetween two} a 





‘its 

it waa z e could find. 
wage but that in he: she might éo 
worse, and in seeking toe bring her- 


self to want and penary? é 

But the vague, indafiaable idea of Wberty, and those 
longings after something unseen bdlack- 
smith had unwittingly implanted in her the 
aly proper associations, made ber litte a 

ismal prison. ara 

ion tae cradle, or from her earliest sesdilaction— 
for she did not know whether she had ¢ cradle or not 
—she bad been alone. 

No tender sister or female of any kind had been 
with her to share her thoughts. No devoted 
brother to look up to for sympathy—not even a lover 
to confide in. 

Her social sphere was narrow in its limits; and 
when she looked at her expressive face mirrored in 
the still, clear water, and cast a downward at 
her agile form, she wondered what she was made for, 
and felt that while the Creator had given to every- 
thing its counterpart, she, as if half finished, must 
live and die alone. 

All she knew of life had been acquired from books, 

for while she had been debarred from society, the 
opportunities for reading and meditation had acou- 
mulated; and, although her library was small, yet, 
from these few books she had gained a good educa- 
tion, and was mistress of English as well as her own 
language. 
Pedro, in his unlawful expeditions, among other 
things, on one occasion had captured a t many 
volumes from an English ship, which he brought home 
to Juanita, remembering her fondness for reading. 

in the collection was a history of England, which 
excited in her the deepest interest. 

From the day she read that book an ardent desire 
had never ieft of going there, and, if possible, 
tmaaking it her home. 

Intelligent, liberal, and amiable, lovely, in all that 
makes a woman, had she been brought up under 
different auspices, as a young girl she would have 
been most admired of her ci as a wife, a rare and 
virtuous prize, and as a matron an honour to her 
household. 

As it was, who could say what her future would be ? 
The daughter of an outlaw, the prisoner of a robber, 
shut out from the world in the wild jungles of the 
desert, who could presage for her anything agreeable 
to the disposition of ber sex of a redeemable character? 

Don Manuel had not failed to observe the great 
beauty that was being developed in his captive. He 
marked her rapid growth, and knew that she was bud- 
ding into ripeness. 

But he had no love for her. 
exhausted all his store of affection. Where now be 
did not hate he was capable of bestowing only an in- 
different friendship. 

He used to caress her when a child ; but now‘that 
she was a woman, the of his earlier days 
forbade an intimecy that reason and education con- 
vinced him m lead to the most m results. 
For this cause her seldom, and never remained 
long at the cave, constantly engaged at his nefarious 
trade, hoarding up immense wealth, taken from 
otbers, for which he was careful to give no equivalent. 
Pedro, with his vessel, was at sea the most of his 





time, and Nina was her only companion. 









Upon Isabel he had | pri 


One day she was surprised by being informed by 
the latter that Don Manuel had that morning brought 
in a captive. 

The prisoner was a gentleman, she said, tall, slen- 
der, and graceful, with long black hair, handsome 
© yes ; his complexion aceorded with his other general 

eatures, and marked him either a man of their own 
mation, or egjourner of long duration with them. 
“ But, Mima,” interrupted Juanita, ‘‘ my eyes are 
light, my face is fair, and yet Iam 


Tis wa: put him in the neem next that eccupied by 
“Do you thik Don Mamed will treat him 


harshly 
“ When did he ever trestmprisomencruelly ? Don 
Manuel, though fy ae oe orcas 0e -hearted 
_ the defending her master. 
mT kno that, “ree ‘thing; but you 
bates because they 
“Tivals, 1 ngene 
“Don 2 ‘ mo pe, senorita,” 
said the old wommn, looking meaningly towards 


p mot understand you,” said the latter. 
“Yeg would appear, my fair senorita, to be igno- 
rantofmy meaning. Well, it’s all right, to be sure. 
Hina has her own opinions. My master never 
me anything, but I can see enough.” 
You don’t think, Nina, Don Manuel has any in- 
tentions towards me?” 

“J think he intends to make you his mistress, 
senorita.” ; 

“You wrong him, Nina. He looks upon me as if [ 
were his child. He does not wish to marry me ; he is 
too noble minded to abuse the power he has over me.” 

“Don Manuel will not harm you, senorita, he is 
too good; but he will make you mistress of the cave. 
Now mark my words.” And the old woman’ shook 
her head as she finished this prophetic sentence, 

“Which I hope I may never at replied Juanita. 
“ T am tired of this already; it is a prison to 
me. I had rather be back in Santiago. e black- 
smith, my old friend, is dearerto me than my own 
father——” ; 

She could say no more; the remembrance of the 
old man had aroused feelings that choked her utter- 
ance, and her emotions found vert in a flood of tears. 
When she was able to control herself she looked 
around, half ashamed, to see if she were observed by 
Nina; but shehad left the room. 

The loss of the old blacksmith was to her irrepar- 


able. 

He had been the only person who had ever shared 
her 8 or enjoyed her confidence; and true 
to the natural feelings of her sex, she could not be 
happy without someone to reciprocate her tenderness 
and appreciate her affection. 

Here, confined to this narrow world, with not a 
single heart beating in unison with her own, solitary, 
cheerless; and wretched, she dragged on day after day, 
her existence a very burden to her; and her prospects 
of future good fortune no longer as ht as when 
awakened by the magic tales of her old friend of the 
forge in Santiago. 

Whenever these spells of depression came over her 
(and they were of daily occurrence) she had no 
better way of getting rid of them than by taking her 
fishing-rod and going down the creek a to 
amuse herself by fishing in the narrow stream that 
wound up among the rocks from the harbour of 
Guantanimo to the cave. : 

The banks of this creek were and precipi- 
tous, and covered all over with tangled vines and 


oii to Selceatitiorey 1» thcageeh ialiiaiag ts. Lacks Aeniemaee poe arerotes: ta pain, or I 
y toa tho " $ ’ 
Py. a us 6D Yggbel glided out of bave nowa gmn—and Nina was bor 00 island— 
ean there. Creo 
He knew she wes a, ew r a@cca-| “But f the prisoner, Nina. Was he 
sioned by her net - perrer of de- youn a i 
A pumbuegs : ehan “ a ?” 
ver foi of ie de lagen #, Senay and naturel grace can mako 
A eon him.” t 
We ol ap Rds | Wa a 
; lo r 0, men.” 
; * se pio “ What with him, Nina ?” 
2 < 3 by ae 


ckly shrubbery. 

But Juanita did not mind these difficulties. 
They, in fact, offered hera new amusement, and 
added to the of her excursions. 

Active asa fawn, and supple asa , she would 
let herself down from branch te branch, and from point to 
point, careless of the foaming water beneath, until she 
reached a secure position, whence she threw out 
her pliant line, and then sat down in the cool shade 
and watched the little fishes with silver sides as they 
whirled round a jutting point and in its 
bubbling eddy, or shot athwart the stream 
at sight of her well-baited hook, only to find them- 





selves fluttering and panting at her feet. 
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Often did she wish, while sitting there, that some 
gay cavalier would come and take her sway 
to @ far distant land—only a dreamy desire, a 
romantic reverie, from which the lengthening sha- 
dows of evening would recall her only to remorse 
and poe puree thet 6 gh, Reomght 

It might appear strange a ‘ought up as 
she sed bem should become thus dissatisfied with 
her associations and desire to be separated from her 
own father and all the recollections of her girlhood. 


Now, whether this were.owing to.a moral sense of | thing 


the depraved life her father was leading, and a desire 
to be where the conventional rulesof society seemed 
at least to pay more regard to practical religion, or 


to @ mysterious innate something that waa ever, 


pointing her to a higher destiny, are questions.any 
of siiah wide ta loin sn.an anawenie banteabate 
and yet who.shall say that such a position is right ar 


wrong ? 

Enough for all present. yy 8 is satay ago 
she was young, very young, just sixteen, tha 
of agirl’s life when Paynter = ing Sag pte 
tint hue of the cheek, the reddening lip, the flowing, 
hair, the dreamy lustre of the eye as omless aa 
the sea, and the strong elastic step, give evidence 
of approaching maturity ; that period of life when 
every sound hasa meaning; when the voiee of the 
turtle, the murmaring of the wenn me sighing of 
the wind, and the sweet stillness.of the evening, call 
the mind to thoughts of love. 

All this was hers, and with it nature’s most lovely 
accompaniments, the thin narrow foot, with instep 
lightly raised, the delicate ankle, the tapering waist, 
the shoulders, the soft white meck, the 
small was-like band, full round arm ; with hair 
in ringlets, light brown in colour, and blue 
eyes peering out from beneath a Grecian f a 
pas pean, ceary megpery _— no of not thick 
but pearly tee’ 
= Such a akg le in the busy haunts of life 
would have been the centre of all attraction, the ad- 
a of all admirers. 

2 
to bloom in a desert place, and to droop and die ua- 
seen, unappreciated and unloved. 

(Te be continued, 
—_—_ 


“ Tae Goop Otp Tres.”—In a lecture delivered , 
at Dumfries a few days ago, entitled the ‘Good Old 
Times,” the Rev. Hugh Stowel Brown, of Liverpool, |, 


said :“ The inhabitants of a town going to deeay can- 
not but look admiringly on the good old times. A 
Spaniard cannot aa being proud of the Spain of 
three centuries ago. Visitors to Athens cannot help 
recalling its ancient glories—visitors to Jerusalem 
must 
glory. And so with Rome and Venice—though 
Venice is rising from the dead, and Rome will probably 
soon rise also. In our country there are many towns 
rapidly decaying. There may be 100 people still in 
Old Sarum—and we must not be surprised if these 
people curse the Reform Bill, and believe that nothing 
has gone right with England since #832. In Eng- 
land all along what used to be the great coach roads 
from London there are many towns, once busy and 
prosperous, now giving unmistakable signs of decay. 
The railway has left them behind. The nat ree 
past them. On some of the great English roads I 
have seen the turnpikes closed all day as well as alt 
night; there is no necessity to open them, and fer that 
matter no necessity to close them, for nobody ever 
wants to go through. I have travelled for twenty 
miles without meeting a single velficle or passenger 
on what was thirty years ago probably one of the 
busiest roads in England.” 

Curistmas.—It is not knownat what precise period 
this festivalwas first observed by the Christian Church 
but if is py very aucient. No doubt in the 
earliest times the birth of the Saviour was celebrated 
by en anuual festival, and the greatevent was such 
as the simple piety and faith of the pristine ages 
would delight to keep perpetual in mind. Many, how- 
ever, of its observanees must be traced to seasons of 
joy of a much higher antiquity ; and those who have 
paid proper attention to the subject join in the belief 
that the most ancient ceremonies observed at Christ- 
mas were, in fact, but the purified rites of Paganism ; 
for it was well known that the early teachers of the 
faith, finding it impossible to eradicate the deep-rooted 
love of the people for many of their ancient ceremonies, 
endeavoured—and often with success—to cleanse 
them from idolatrous pollution, and so render them 
subservient to the purpeses of the new religion. The, 
name Christmas came from the Latin Christi 
or the mass of Clirist, and its observance in the Church 
was general before 4. p. 500. ‘The festival is of con- 
siderable length, extending from December 21, the 
festival of St, Thomas, to February 2, the feast of 
the Purification of the blessed V; Mary, and in- 
cludes, of course, 


y fate that doomed a flower so rich and raze 


nk. that Solomon once reigned there in all his 


irgin 
the feasts of the ‘Holy Tanocents or | 


Childermas Day, that of the Ciregmcision or New 
Year’s Day, and that of the Epiphany or Twelfth 
Day. Ghristmas Day and the twelve immediately 
following are comsidered as most sacred, 
—_—__ 


MY CHRISTMAS OFFERING. 


Buusu roses, sweet verbenas, and heliotrope. I am 

what you might calla sort of a clairvoyant about these 

8. suddenly and unawares, a breath 

of their prefume ig, wafted to me and then siraight- 
way I am sureto bear from Paul. 

Bot one thing = +39 not like about it. I am never 
gure whether what. Iam going to hear will be good 
or bad. 

All day to-day their sweet deliciousness has been 

floating. over me, never before with such thrilling 

imtensity. Will it be good or bad news, I wonder ? 

A year since I have seen Paul or heard from him, 

except threngh others. He will not forget that. hasty 
, and hig pride will keep him from. forgiving it. 

ul, Paul, I did not mean it, but Iam proud, andI 


would rather die than.say that to you. 
dying though, Pshaw. I, 
belle, leader. of the beaw- 


1 do not look mach like 
Beatrice Munster, heiress, 
monde, dying for any man. 

See how the rich golden light deepens in my eyes 
when I. gather all my hair back, Just watch how 
the round curves of chin and neck melt into each 
other, and the tiny ear—ia it not as transparent, as 
delicately tinted.as a sea-shell ? 

Itis early. I.cean hear the bellschiming from the 
churches, for it.ia Christmas Eve. 

I will not ring for Florette yet. I cannot bear her 
babbling. I like to lounge herein, my loose wrapper, 
before the glowing fire. Llike to thread 
through my loosened, unbound. hair, and 


"Tt doesn’t seem so long ago since Paps.De 


‘was better. 
“ Paul,” said he, ‘ I have something to tell you.” 
“Never mind it now,” said Paul. 
time will do.” 


Hy 


hat I have to say must not be put off.” - 

I was standing bebind Paul, 

“Come nearer,” said Papa De Rohan to me. 
Paul and I stood by the side of the bed. 

“ You will never let anything part you two?” 
“Ob, papa!” cried I, impulsively. 


bh 
Ww. 


Nothing could change us now.” 

Paul looked at me as he spoke. 

“ And, Beatrice, can you say the same ? 
‘never forsake my boy ?” 

“ Papa De 
should love him, just the same if he had not a shil- 
ling in the world; or if he had no eyes, nor hands, 
nor feet; and if he died I should die teo,” 

“Oh, my children! my children! Itis very hard, 
very hard.” 

We thought he was suffering ; and we bathed his 
head, and moistened his lips. 

“Paul, Paul,” at last he gasped, ‘I hope you'll 
forgive me. I meant it for the best.” 

Then there was a little silence, while papa seemed 
to labour for breath ; them he spake again,aud groped 
round with his hands. 

“Ave you here? Are you listening? I can’t see. 
Light the lamps, for I must tell you, Paw how I 
speculated and Jost—all, all, Can you—will you 
forgive?” 
With that last word, he sank back ia Paui’s:arms. 
He was never conscious again. 
Then came a dreadful time. The house was shut 
Rp sed the mirrors and pictures draped in solemn 
- Paul and I wandered in and out the. darkened 
rooms, hand in hand, like two unlaid ghosts, hollow- 
eyed and speechless, 
I don’t believe Paul felt it more than 1, for my 
guardian had stood in the place of both father and 
mother to me since my infancy. 
When Aunt Harriet. came things were placed on a 
different footing. I had Frepch and German and 
Italian masters.. I.took lessons on the harp. & had a 
private dancing-master. My walk was corrected: 
my manners were exiticized ; every look, every word, 
was henceforth to,be en régle. 
Of course I rebelled;. but it did no good. And Paul 


\ 


4 


; 


stay, I was swept like a feather down the rapids of 
fashionable comwentionalities. Yes—I was made a 
fashionable young Jady of, thanks te the superb 
goneralsbip of Aunt Harriet. ‘All honour to those 
who try,” say I. 





my fiagers 
dream and 


Rohaa 
died... How we watched him that night, Payland I! 
‘and when, towards morning, he opened his eyes, and 
ispoke to us so-clearly and distinctly, we thought he 
‘Some’ other 


“ Yes, Paul: I shall be. better in. the morning, and: 


“ Father,” said Paul, “ why do you ask-us that? I 
know we are both young ; but we have made apiour 
minds. Are we not betrothed with your consent? 


Will you 
Rehan,” I cried, ‘I love Paul dearly. I 


kept moreand morejaloof from me; and, having no | i 


Paul was studying medicine. Morning, noon, and 
night he pored over hia books. He bad an uncle in 
Paris who, waa a great physician. Finally, I grew 
provoked at hisayeidange, of me. What if he was 
poor now, and Auat Hargie¢t was a little cold to him ? 
Had he forgotten what I had said that night wliem 
Papa de Bohan died ?, 

"oe day he came, te me in the library. 
“ Beatuiag, may, I haye,a few minutes’ conversation 
with you?” 
" Certainly,” said, 4, graciously, half turning round. 
But he did net.comase me; he stood immovable by 
the window. Sot rege and, went to him, smiling, 
and humming “ Love Pole ¢ o~ wince a 
little, but, I and, drammed the accompani- 
mantentie iy mal When I got through, 1. 


“Why don’t you speak, Paul? I am most im- 
patient to know what it.iayou wish to say.” 

He didn’t. smile, nar, anbend in the least. 

“ When you cam attend to me I will tell you.” 

“ You really are, very, tiresome,” said I, carelessly, 
counting tha, embreidered. spots on my cherry-silk 
apron. “But go on, I'll, listen.” 

“ You are indeed chapgéd;” said Pagl, vexed at my 
manner. 

“T have been well drilled.” 
“ Your, teaahan 1) grant, bas done her duty ; but 
you, have been, an, apt, scholar.” 

I was vexed ia,my ture, butI made hima courtesy, 
and smiled 

* Tam going, to Rasis. My uncle has sent for me,” 
he said. 

“Do you make along stop?” inquired I, in a com- 
monplace way, though this was the first I had known 
of hig going., 

“ That depends upon. circumstances.” 

“ And de you'go.seen ?” 

“ Lstart to-night.” 

I was in a whirlwind of passion. It was. the week 
before Christmas. On Christinas Eve I was to make 
my. débit,. It waa my. birthnight, too. I should be 
eighteen. 

“ Then,” seid I, “ are.we not to expect, the plea- 
sure of Mr. De Rohan’s hand for the fixst dance on 
Christmas Eve ?” 

“That will make little difference.” 

“Very true.” I forgot my fashionable nonchalance 
then, ‘Go, by al. means; and believe that it makes 
very little aah to Beatrice Muaster whether you 
remain or nok” , 

“T will.nat forgat unlesa you ask me.” 

That was the last.time, 1 saw Paul. 

When; Aunt Harriet, heard be was gone she was 

lad, 

P She congratulated mq.en being rid ‘tof a man who 
was good and handsome enough, but sopoor. Why,” 
said she, “ with your fortune, you might buy a duke.” 

I determined not to care; but my heart acheda 
little when they dressed me for the birthuigbt party. 
Mowever, when I game out ‘‘ finished,” from the 
ski‘Vul hands of my French waiting-maid, my reflec- 
tion io the glass dazzled and delighted me. 

My dress of white lace fell about me, just a bright 
flush sh; Wmering through like a soft cloud, touched 
with the r.sseate tints of the early dawn. 

My veund! axma, bare, but for the faint shading of 
lace, ware bou, Wt with pearls, pearls around my neck 
and gleaming je Ws Joading down my fiogers, 

I was fond of j. Wellery, like most girls of my age. 
I rested mg head on* @Y band, still looking at myself 
in the glass. L 

Lhad mever known .* as 80 beautiful before. I 
was 90 fresh, 0 brighi: looking so radiant. The 

seomed dimmed basi: my fresh young beauty. 
I took them off. 
I stripped the rings from my” 4ngers aud let them 
fall unheeded om the: carpet. 
1 would make my débiiz. 
them. ; : 
There wasekneek, and Florette cme in with » 
box in her hand. ae 
“From one of mademoiselle’s adorers,’ Sid she. 
I screamed with ecstacy. , 
“ Blosh roses, sweet verbena and heliotro, °° 
“ Just the thing for mademoiselle’s dress,” a, °Wered 
Flonette, her quiek eye noting the absenco all 
adornment. 
How pleased I was. 
Their delicate beawty suited me well. And then 
they were from Pauh; be was not, after all, so proud. 
_ ‘He is coming to-night,” I thought. “ Now that he 
has given wp so mueh for me | will be generous too. 
I wilt undo my hasty words.” 

“ You are every ich a queen,” said Aunt Harriet, 
n brocade and diamonds. “Never fear but you 
shalliopen the ball with. real Jord.” 

“Yes,” answered I; “I am sure of it.” 

But I waited for Paul in vain; in lieu of my glo- 
rious nature's lord, I was fain to put up with one of 
man's make. It wag little, pale, insignificant Lord 


I w ould triumph over 
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Fallsop that handed me through the first dance, much 
to Aunt Harriet’s gratification. Tie little lord’s 
flattering words that he lisped languidly through his 
straw-coloured moustaches were irksome to me; but 

I played my part well, and never flagged, though 

Paul did not come. 

Up in my room, after all was over, I tore the blush 
roses from my dress and hair: I crushed them fiercely 
into one mass, and flung them down and trampled 
on them, and on my heart as well; for I vowed never 
to take back what I had said. The subtle fragrance 
of the crushed flowers stole over me the’ while—the 
more I trampled them down the sweeter it rose, like 
a divine essence, all-forgiving. 

At every féte and rout I reigned supreme. Lord 
Fallsop attended me like a shadow, Aunt Harriet’s 
skilful diplomacy counteracting my indifference to- 
wards him. 

I was at Madame Arbuthnot’s bal masque : tired 
and heated, I wandered off alone into the conser- 
vatory. The orange-blossoms brushéd against my 
face, but it was not their odour that I inhaled. 

“ Blash roses, sweet verbena, and heliotrope,” I said 
to myself, thinking it strange. 

* You know De Rohan,” said a voice so near to me 
that I started, though I was closely masked. 

“ Oh, yes, poor fellow.” 

“No need to call him poor. He is with his uncle, 
the famous Dr. De Rohan. Some lucky hit in a me- 
dical experiment bas made a lion of him already.” 

“Well, I am glad of it. It must have been pretty 
hard to lose a fortune as he did, and then to be 
jilted.” 

They moved away ; when the waft of perfume came 
again I was prepared for it. 

So the year has come round once more, and Paul 
has not sent to me once, nor! to him. One is waiting 
for the other, and neither will yield. It is Christmas 
Eve. Hark! there are the chimes ringing. I must 
delay no longer. 

“ Florette, Florette.” 

While Florette is dressing my hair she chatiers in- 
eessantly. 

But I pay no heed to what she is saying. 
thinking. 

“If it were not for Paul’s pride, or if it were not 
for mine. What is it I shall hear about him to- 
night ?” 

I have heard many different things the last year. I 
know that he is on the topmost wave of fame, and 
that his name is coupled with that of a lady of rank. 
He will never come back to me—he will never know 
how I have repented my hasty speech. 

I know how it must have hurt him, now. I should 
have thought when I said it that I was rich and he 
was poor. I should have handled delicately his ex- 
quisite sensitiveness. 

“ A little more to one side,” I say to Florette, who 
is arranging a braid. 


Tam 


her fan in a perturbed manner, now beamed upon us 
complaisantly. 

“I hear that you intend to spend the next season 
in Paris,” Paul said. 

I knew that Aunt Harriet had been in this way 
forestalling the dearest wish of her heart. ; 

“Oh,” I answered, looking at her,“ that is what 
some are kind enough to say. As for megI have not 
fully made up my mind.” 

“T should like to go over the dear old house once 
more.” Paul is more genial at this. “ Shall I be ask- 
ing too much if I beg you to accompany me ?” 

“My dear Beatrice,” Aunt Harriet entreats, “ you 
might disarrange your toilet. I have a particular 
reason, Mr. De Rohan, for appearing so uncourte- 
ous.” 

I fear I was very rude, but I beckoned Paul out of 
the room. 

He led the way to the library. It was dark, but 
for the reflection of the street-lamps. I did not like 
lingering here. My fashionable noncbalance, I felt, 
would not be proof against solitude and his com- 
panionship. 

‘Do not let us stay here,” I said, gaily. ‘ This is 
the only unattractive spot in the house. Let us go 
where it is pleasanter.” 

For only answer he drew me to the window. I 
could only yield passively to his touch. 

“ Beatrice, I find I have come only in time for the 
marriage feast.” 

I would not undeceive him yet. 

“If you tell me you are happy I will believe you. 
I will forget then what I never have forgotten.” 
“Why did you make so much of a hasty, girlish 
speech? Why——” 

He stopped me, gently. 

“IT am not thinking of that, but of what you said to 
my father the night he died.” 

“It only needs a word from me, then, and you can 
forget it at will?” 

“If you say the word I will forget it,” replied he, 
firmly. 

“But the other. 
asked. 

“T want this first.” 
I said not a word aloud, only to myself. 

‘He will not unbend but he expects me to. I will 
not. I will not. Let him go: I can be as firm as he.” 
It seemed a long time that we stood there looking 
at each other—it could not have been but a few 
moments really. 

“ Good-bye,” said he, holding out his band. 

“Will you not stay?” said I. Till this moment I 
had never felt with such intensity ; still 1 must mock. 
“T will introduce you to my Lord Fallsop.” 

“ Beatrice, are you utterly heartless ?” 

Hig hand was on the door. He was going. How 
I ‘nated myself! Yet I bit my lips to keep from 
calling him. He turned back, and took a step towards 


Have you forgotten that?” I 





Then I fall to thinking again. 

My little lord is become troublesome. He sigh, 
when he looks at me, and his moustache has taker, q 
singe of green. 

I am very particular about my looks to-nig} jt. 


“Take my hair all down again, Florette. [| wish 
it arranged differently.” 
“But, mademoiselle,” expostulated “¢jorette, in 


astonishment. ‘“ Quel strange that yc,» it not like. 
Just observe you in the glass. It is 7 yar faitment.” 

“Take it down :” and she does it * yn willingly. 

“Lady Fallsop! I wonder if Paul would feel it ? 
I wonder if I can ever do it?. [t would satisfy my 
pride; but pride is but a bar sen dish to satisfy one’s 
self with. I will have none of you, my little lord. I 
be true to my love t' ough he shall never know 
it.” 

“ No diamonds !” 

Florette held the jr ,wel-begx open before me. 

“Madame, your ¢ ,unt gave me the orders.” 

“Put them aw ay,” I say, decidedly; and I sweep 
out of theroom qith the air of an empress, the glossy 
sheen of my 8',{k trailing heavily behind me. I am 
all in dead white to-night: no colour, no orna- 
ments. 

The ol”,-time perfume clings to me as 1 descend the 
stairs. 

When I reach the bottom! see Florette above, 
leav'mg over the landing, watching me. 

{ am so occupied with fastening my glove that I 
Ge not look up when Aunt Harriet says : 

“ Beatrice, here is your old friend, Mr. Paul De 
Rohan.” 

“Mr. De Roban,” I murmur, and wonder where I 
have heard the namebefore. Then I look up at Paul. 
“Oh, is it you, Paul?” 

He bowed profoundly. 

“ Can I hope that Miss Munster has not entirely 
forgotten me?” 

I bent to him serenely. 
“ Miss Munster has not forgotten Mr. De Rohan.” 
Aunt Harriet, who had been epening and shutting 


me. 

“ Beatrice, I forgive you.” 

The room swam ; I reeled, and he caught me. 

“You are not happy,” saidhe. ‘ The first question 
is answered. Now, what about a year ago?” 

“It was but a hasty speech,” I answered. 

“Ts that all ?” 

“ And you provoked me?” 

“Yes.” 


“ And then you have done so wrongly since.” 

“ Well ?” 

“You are too urcyielding, Paul.” 

“ Go on.” 

I could keep it back no longer. 

“Paul, let my humbled pride be my Christmas 
offering to you. I love you now as ever. I ask you 
to forget--——” 

I spoke louder than I intended in my excitement. 

“ Child, are you crazy ?” said Aunt Harriet, appear- 
ing at the threshold. 

I shrank back, but Paulled me triumphantly out 
into the lighted hall. 

“The guests are arriving. Here is Lord Fallsop 
inquiring for you. You are his partner for the first 
dance.” 

“No, madam : she is mine,” replied Paul. 
not give her up for even him.” 

“ How is this?” said Aunt Harriet, with the air of 
a martyr at the stake. 

“ Only that, having been betrothed years ago, we 
have again, this Christmas Eve, renewed our early 
bonds, since I am able now te lay at Beatrice’s feet a 
fortune equal.to her own.” 

I was astonished, Aunt Harriet slightly appeased. 

“My uncle has made me his heir, madam.” 

I felt a little pang, even in the midst of my joy. 

“If it had not been for the fortune,” I said, “ you 
would never have come back.” 

“No, never, my darling: but we will not think of 
that now. See: here is something for you.” 

‘* Mademoiselle,” said Florette, advancing hesitat- 
ingly, “ it has just come.” 


“T can- 


I snatched the bouquet from ier hands. 

They were Paul's favourite blush roses, with the 
rich clusters of heliotrope and the sweet-sceuted ver- 
bena. 





THE FALL OF THE LEAVES. 


THE perfume of the woods in autumn has, we think, 
never been remarked. Everyone has noticed the de- 
licious odour of the ripened apple, pear, and other 
fruit; and yet, we venture to say, the incense offered 
up by the ripened leaves (for virtually they are sucli), 
though more delicate and faint, will not be found less 
grateful by any wanderer in the woodland. Some- 
times, on ‘returning from such a ramble, we have 
known persons to be questioned touching that beau- 
tiful perfume they used—the perfume being nothing 
other than the scent of the withering leaves. The 
most striking feature of the autumnal forest is, how- 
ever, the gorgeous hues in which it is\draped. More 
than one poet looking on its splendours has compared 
them to those of evening, and called it ‘‘ the sunset of 
the year.” So sings Aubrey de Vere, who employs a 
still more original but not less suitable image, in a 
poem, recommending Chaucer to the reader, in spring, 
in summer, and— 

On lonely evenings in dull Novembers, 

When streams run choked under skies of lead, 

And on fi year's last embers, 

Wind-heaped and glowing, lie yellow and red. 
Not as yet have the winds altogether heaped up 
the leafy pyres; we still can admire the trees in their 
gorgeous raiment. Some of them, indeed, appear al- 
most as if they were enveloped in flames which 
burned not; pale yellow in these, duskilyred in those. 
How they stand out against the dark background of 
the pines and evergreens ! 
In glancing over the array of forest, one notices 
how the outline of the several trees is “ picked out ” 
in different colours; the central masses may be still 
verdant or rarely bare, but the profile or contour of 
the branches has its wavy line of gold or crimson. 
And, on closer examination, it is plain that each tree 
retains certain individual rs now as at all 
other times. Even when completely denuded of 
foliage, with not one leaf left upon it, the observant 
eye can readily distinguish the genus by the peculi- 
arities of the twigs and branches, their greater or less 
slightness, number, and the angles they make with 
the main trunk itself. So also does the colouring of 
the leaf give some indication of the tree on which it 
grows. 
Look at the oak, monarch of our forests ; it does not 
condescend to flaunt in gay and gaudy hues; its fo- 
liage getsa hardy, bronzed appearance, like the skin 
of men who have suffered hardships and rough usage 
from the weather. Theclose-grained beech, being a 
grade lower, shows itself a degree more influenced 
by the season ; but it goes no farther than a rusty 
red, and retains its not very ornamental mantle 
all the winter through, as if it were useful at the 
least. And, by the way, old Evelyn was of the same 
opinion. “ Being gathered,” he says, “ somewhat be- 
fore they are frost-bitten, these leaves afford the best 
and easiest mattresses in the world to lay under our 
quilts instead of straw (!), because, besides their ten- 
derness and loose lying together, they continue sweet 
fc> seven or eight years long, before which time straw 
becomes musty and hard. They are thus used by 
divers persons of quality in Daupbiny, and in Swit- 
zerland. I have sometimes lain on them to my very 
great refreshment : so as of this tree it may properly 
be said, Silva domus, cubilia frondes—the wood as 
house, the leaves a bed.” 
But, ing from a mere material consideration of 
this kind, cast a glance upon that ash which stands 
beside the beech, graceful and tall. Its pinnate leaves 
are palely yellow, and drop off speedily from their ar- 
ticulations, in order that this hard-wood tree shall 
not appear exceedingly affected by the change. 
Rapidly, too, flutter down the smaller leaves of the 
lofty elm: so that no large masses of foliage shall be 
transmuted, to shame with their brilliancy the vener- 
able forest sage. Trees of softer grain revel in 
brilliant displays of colour, The poplar becomes 
bright yellow; the aspen is frequently chequered 
brown and green from top to root, and sets up an 
extra tremble of delight at its own appearance, for 
the Highland legend is a mistake which tells us that 
it was the wood from which the Cross was made, 
and that its trembling arises on that account. 
But we have seen some sycamores and horse-chest- 
nuts which have been surpassed by none, and have 
had few equals, in the gorgeous splendour of their 
array. Their broad leaves burned with the most 
brilliant tinge of yellow, deepening into orange, and 
they retained a vast quantity of them, so that every 
bough was flaming and every twig flaunted a broad 
pennon. A few leaves of unusually briglt green, 
hectic, as it were, before their change, served to set 








off the gorgeousness of the rest. We could find no- 
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thing comparable, save when a flock of the beautiful 
“ orioles,” descending upon a tree, amid the fields of 
Maryland, alight with extended wings, and make it 
one flash of splendour. 

And when they abandon it, after a little, one or two 
going first, then others and others following, they 
supply the only picture to which we can liken the 
departure of those brilliant leaves from the boughs 
on the strong wing of the breeze. In smaller trees, 
and shrubs and brambles, even, instances of brilliant 
colouring will be seen, yellow, red, and purple, and 
some are scarlet as the scarlet tanagar of America. 
But upon these we may not insist, neither can we 
do more than allude to the blush of hips and haws 
that crimson autumnal hedgerows, the brilliant 
bunches of berries that flash out from the mountain 
ash in our northern counties, or, in our southern 
shires, the exquisite contrast shown in the fruit of the 
spindle-tree when the beautiful purple seed-vessel 
opens to display the brilliant orange seeds. 

Enough, however, has been said, we trust, to dissi- 
pate the idea that autumnal woods are naught but 
scenes of mourning and desolation. 








OLIVER DARVEL. 


——_—_———_—. 
CHAPTER XxX. 

TIeRMAN again retired to the picture-gallery with 
Oliver, who at length asked, with some solicitude: 

“ May we not be followed to this place? The man 
who saw us this morning will scarcely fail to tell his 
master that you were not alone, for I am sure he saw 
me.” . 

“ He will scarcely venture to repeat any other mes- 
sage than the one I sent by him, for he is a suitor to 
the young girl who assisted me in restoring you to 
consciousness the other night. Hugel will be afraid 
to implicate Katrina in this affair, for if he do he will 
lose the hope he has long cherished of making her his 
wife. Iam certain he will keep his own counsel, if 
only to make a merit of his forbearance in the eyes of 
the girl. Have no uneasiness, monsieur, for I can as- 
sure you that in a few more hours you and I will both 
be beyond the reach of Prince Ernest.” 

“Then you do not intend to return to the castle ?” 

“No, indeed; I would as soon trust my head in a 
lion’s mouth as remain within the jurisdiction of 
Berchtols after giving the prince cause to suspect that 
I have been treacherous tohim. These petty German 
princes often usurp the power of life or death over 
their dependants, and although I am not a serf, nor J 
was I born under Prince Ernest’s power, I should be 
speedily and secretly made away with, without one of 
his people daring to accuse him of the crime.” 

“ And you have brought this upon yourself by as- 
sisting me to escape. How shall 1 thank you for so 
costly a service, sir?” 

“You owe me no thanks, for in all I have done I 
have only sought to serve the mistress to whose 
cause I am bound to devote myself. So soon as the 
conviction came to my mind that the heiress was to be 
sought out and saved from the emissaries of her 
kinsman.I made up my mind to leave the service of 
Prince Ernest, which I only accepted in the interest 
of the duchess, and take on myself the duty of seeking 
the Lady Irene until she is found.” 

At that moment the door of the duchess’s apartmen’ 
opened, and the face of Lotta appeared. She motioned 
to them to advance, and said : 

“Her highness is scarcely in a condition to endure 
more agitation this evening, but she insists on seeing 
you again. She wishes to speak farther with this 
young stranger.” 

“ Very well, we have been waiting for the sum- 
mons, and it will be useless to defer the interview, for 
my lady will have no rest till she knows all that can 
be told. Stand aside, good Lotta, and let us enter at 
once.” 

The woman reluctantly made way for them to 
pass, and they found the duchess reclining on a sofa 
drawn up in front of the fire, looking so white and 
feeble that both could well understand the paroxysms 
of anguish through which she had lately passed. 

She spoke in a faint. voice: 

“Herman, I am too much exhausted to talk much. 
Bring the young man close beside me, and let him 
detail to me every particular of his acquaintance with 
Ledra. Alas! it is now of the utmostimportance that 
I should be informed of everything.” 

In a voice vibrating with the deep sympathy he 
felt, Oliver repeated the story he had so often told, 
and at its conclusion she gasped: 

“Is that all? Think, monsieur! He could not have 
left you absolutely in ignorance of the existence of 
my daughter.« Can you not recall something which 
will point to the asylum in whieh she is to be found ?” 

“Dear lady, I wish with all my heart that he had 
done so, but 1 have told you all that I know. ra 
did not give me his confidence. If you will reflect a mo- 








ment you will see that he coald not do so consistently 
with the duty he owed to you. [I am persuaded that 
he was mad when he destroyed himself, leaving you 
in so sad a dilemma as this.” 

The duchess covered her face with her hands, and 
her slight form seemed to quiver with the emotions 
she could not repress. 

Herman respectfully said : 

“ Your highness is not without a resource. Hilde- 
burger will probably know enough to put us on the 
right track, and I will hasten to England that I may 
be beforehand with the emissaries of the prince. By 
such means as I shall take, her fidelity will be as- 
sured.” 

She looked at him with despair in her eyes. 

“ Hildaisdead. When I returned here from Berchtols 
I found a package of letters that had been forwarded to 
me from Lichtens. One of them was from Herr Walden, 
informing me of his wife’s death from a suddenand vio- 
lent attack of fever. Fateseems to work in the interests 
of Prince Ernest, for the papers of poor Hilda have doubt- 
less fallen into the hands of those who will sell suchin- 
formation as they contain to the highest bidder. In 
addition to this, the Elector declares that if my daugh- 
ter be not produced before his death, and brought to 
visit him, he will repudiate her claims on his inherit- 
ance altogether, and make such a settlement on his 
nephew as must insure him the succession in spite of 
the entail.” 

“Tn that case, your highness, no time is to be lost; 
and, with your permission, I will set out for London 
at once. I will gain access to Madame Walden’s 
papers if bribery can accomplish it, and from them a 
shrewd man may gain aclue to the secret we de- 
sire.” 

“But, my good Herman, by serving me thus you 
will surely blight your own prospects with the 
prince, and bring down his vengeance upon your 
head.” 

“T have already left his service, my lady, and I 
assure you that he knows too much for me to ven- 
ture on returning to Berchtols. At all events, it is 
not my intention to do so. In his dying moments 
I promised my former master, your honoured hus- 
band, that I would serve his widow and child to the 
very best of my ability. I ask you now to permit 
me to redeem the pledge I then gave. If it be not my 
duty to seek the Lady Irene through the world till I 
find her, whose can it be?” 

The agitated lady held out her trembling hand, 
and faltered : 

“Faithful, noble soul, I accept the service you 
proffer, and I am inexpressibly grateful that such a 
friend remains to me in my hour of need. I bid you 
go upon your search, and as you value my reason, or 
my life, return to me accompanied by my daugliter. 
The grandfather is so feeble that he cannot last much 
longer, and while he lives I will guard her so carefully 
that the base attempts of Prince Ernest to imperil her 
life shall not succeed. Were the Elector dead, I would 
bring against her cousin a public charge of his at- 
tempts to destroy my daughter; but so long as he is 
protected by his uncle I dare not attempt such a 
course. The vindictive old man would ruin both me 
and my child, for he cares little for us in comparison 
with the attachment he feels for his nephew.” 

“ Unnatural as it may seem that it should be so, I 
know that your highness speaks only the truth in as- 
serting that the Elector would take sides against his 
son’s child. Such being the case, we must fight Prince 
Ernest with such weapons as are in our ion. 
With your permission, my lady, I will set out for 
England to-night, as we must be beforehand with 
Prince Ernest if we hope to succeed in restoring the 
Lady Irene to her birthright. I hope soon to bring 
her back in safety to your arms.” 

A momentary flush of brightness swept over the 
sweet face on which he gazed, but it faded into an 
expression of acute pain, and she brokenly said: 

“ Ah, I fear that such happiness can never be mine. 
Find her, if you can, and restore her to me, for I am 
80 lost, so lonely without her that I am ready to avail 
myself of any excuse to summon her again to my side. 
Oh, Herman, only restore her to me, and no reward 
will be too great to bestow in return for so inestimable 
a service.” 

The latter part of this conversation had been carried 
on in German, ‘and Oliver, finding himself in the way, 
moved towards a window and looked out on the 
mountain, which seemed to girdle in the little valley 
in which the mansion was situated. 

In her excitement and distress the duchess had 
forgotten his presence until her eyes fell upon him, 
and she hurriedly asked: 

“What is to be done with this young man, who 
has become so ‘strangely mixed up in my affairs? 
When I saw him in the darkened corridor at Berchtols 
I did not doubt his identity with Ledru; but with a 
clear light upon him I knew at once that he was not 
the person we believed him to be. Is it your purpose 
to take him with you to London ?” 





“ That will scarcely be safe, for Prince Ernest will 
be sure to discover that his supposed victim has es- 
caped him, and he will use all his power to trace us. 
This Darvel has no craft, no power to evade a snare 
any more than a child would. Therefore it is im- 
portant that his crafty enemy should lose all trace of 
him. I can protect myself, I am sure, but I cannot 
be burdened with him inthe rapid journey I must 
make. He can be safely disposed of among the pea- 
sants of the valley for the season, and then make his 
way towards Italy asa toy-merchant. In that way 
the spies of Prince Ernest may be baffled, for they 
will leave him to follow my traces.” 

“Then you had better explain to him, and settle 
what course he is to pursue. It is a great misfortune 
to him, and no help to us, that he should have gained 
possession of my letters to Ledru.” 

“ Tt cannot now be helped, my lady, and all we can 
do is to assist him out of the scrape he so unwittingly 
fell into as wellas wecan. What much, at least, wo 
owe him.” 

“Yes—I understand. Here is money to assist 
him, and you can explain to him the impossibility of 
taking him with you. Leave him with the woodman 
in the forest ; he will be free from danger there, and 
when it will be safe for him to leave, old Grebel can 
purchase for him his stock in trade. This is the only 
course I can think of to evade the vigilance of his 
enemy.” 

“It shall be adopted, my lady; and now you seem 
so completely worn out that I will release you from 
our presence. Your signet ring I still have, and with 
your permission I will bear it with me as my warrant 
for asking of Herr Walden a sight of the papers of 
his deceased wife.” 

“ Retain it, and I will also write to him myself, and 
request him to aid you in every possible manner.” 

She held out her hand and Herman knelt beside 
her, and reverently raised it to his lips, but he did not 
touch it with them. Then summoning Oliver from 
his contemplation of the scenery without, he said: 

“ Monsieur, the duchess and [ have settled what is 
best to be done, and she wishes to bid you fare- 
well.” 

Oliver drew near, and the pale lady half raised 
herself from her recumbent position, and sweetly 
said : 

“T regret, Mr: Darvel, that you should have been 
made to suffer so much on my account, but such 
atonement as I can make I am ready and mest anxi- 
ous to offer you. Your forced journey shall cost you 
nothing ; Herman has the means of paying your ex- 
penses back to England, and he will develope to you 
the plan we have agreed on asthe safest for you to 
adopt.” 

“Thanks, madam, for your liberality, but it need 
not be exercised on my account. The bequest of poor 
Ledru I still have, and that is more than sufficient 
for my present wants. All I ask is the power to 
return to my native land in safety ; once beyond the 
grasp of those who have lately held me in thrall 
and [ shall find means to reinstate myself in all that 
I so foolishly sacrificed.” 

“I truly hope so, sir, and if you will be guided 
by Herman, i am sure you will regain your home in 
safety. In the hope that all will be well with you 
I now bid you adieu. Pardon the suffering I have 
innocently caused you, and pray for the desolate, half- 
broken heart you leave behind you.” 

There was something infinitely pathetic in ber 
tones, and Oliver bent before her with compassionate 
reverence as he replied: 

“Tf I can in any way servo M. Herman, or aid him 
in the search after your daughter, I shall be most 
happy to do so.” 

“That will not be required. If Herman cannot 
find her unaided, she will never, never be traced.” 

Her voice sank away quite exhausted, and Herman 
drew him away, and summoned Lotta, who awaited 
the termination of the interview in an adjoining room. 

When the door closed on them, he said: 

“We may rest here several hours, but when I 
summon you you must be ready in a few moments 
to accompany me. On our way hence I will develope 
the plan i have thought of te insure your escape 
from the power of Prince Ernest.” 

Oliver thanked him, but by this time he was so 
weary as to think of the promised repose with more 
interest than even the subject of his escape. 

On the previous night he had not slept, and he 
had travelled many long miles on foot since they 
left the boat in which their escape had been effected. 

He threw himself upon the bed to which Herman 
conducted him, and in a few moments was in a 
sound sleep. 


CHAPTER XXL 


Wirn much reluctance did Oliver consent to be 
left behind by his new friend. 
He had little confidence in his own resources, and 
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was almost ignorant of the language spoken by the 
peasants; but Herman's representations finally con- 
vinced him that ouly by separating could they hope 
to evade the strict search after them Prince Ernest 
would be sure to institute so soon ag he became con- 
vinced of the evasion of bis 

When Oliver reflected how important it was to 
him to be lost sight of by those. who believed him in 
possession of the information they were ¢o anxious to 
obtain, lie agreed to remain for a season among the 
primitive people of the secluded valley inte whieh he 
had pevetrated. 

In that time he could pick up words enough to en- 
able him to trade with the commom people when the 
time arrived for him to set out on Ps roundabout 
way to England, and also glean some knowledge of 
the phase of lile te which he was so strangely in- 
troduced. 

The house pied by the fi was situated in 
a wild nook in the forest, which was gained: through 

@ narrow defile similar to the one leading to Berchtols; 
and when the snows of winter blocked up the pass, 
Herman assured him, it would be intpossible for the 
spies of the prince to penettate to-his asylum. So 
soon as it would be possible te heave the valley, 
arrangements would be made te release him.and send 
him safely on bis way, but ia tho meantime he must 
be patient and prudent in his forced exile. 

Grebel was an old man of sixty, with the hale ap- 
pearaice and contented expression of one whe enjoyed 
health both of body and mind. His house was built 
of mud, sticks and turf, but within i#. possessed. more 
comfort than might have been from its 
humble appearance, for the old man, like everyone 
else in the valley, added te his slender resources by 
making toys; and every night; by the light of his 
fire, he used his large, plump lamds to fashion 
carriages for do!ls, miniature herses and Noah's arks, 
with their multitudmous i i 

Grebel received the stranger wathout, comment or 
question. 

He was sent to him by his mistress, and she had 
the right to command him andall he possessed. 

To the duchess he owed the situation of forester, 
which gave him a comfortable-home and wood with- 
out stint, and this silver-haired patriarch treated his 
new inmate with a native courtesy. that might have 
graced a nobleman, though heshad always lived in a 
secluded valiey whose existemes was scarcely known 
beyond the boundaries of hisown country. 

It was a long, narrow strip of broken country, 
enclosed by lofty mountains where neither pastur- 
age nor agriculture flourished. ‘Phe scattered in- 
habitants devoted the greater portion of their time to 
the construction, not only of toys, bat of various 
articles designed for clildren of a larger he 

Curiously fashioned straw boxes, both for pomatum 
and powder; crucifixes carved with much ingenuity, 
aud a variety of other orvamental articles, were found 
on shelves in the peasauts’ houses: in different stages 
of con:pletion. 

The widowed daughter-in-law of the forester and 
her two chiidren were atl busily enployed in adding 
to their slender resources by every spare 
hour in the same employment, and very soon Oliver 
began to assist them with « degree of skill and 
success that surprised himself: 

On learuing the trifle for which these things were 
sold, be was surprised that they:oould be offered at 
such a price, but Le wisely refraimed from introducing 
discontent among these cheerfal) workers by telling 
them what a large aud lucrative teade wae carried on 
in the outside world by the sale.of the fanciful wares 
mauufactured at their humble firesides: 

Herman saw Oliver established in a small room 
adjoining the main building, and: stipulated with the 
old man that a stock of bis wares should be furnished 
him for a certain price, aad every facility for his de- 
parture offered when the guide sent by him should 
arrive to conduct him to ese ‘Prom that point 
he could easily find his way to Vienma, and from 
there to some Italian port from which he could em- 
bark for England. 

When they parted he said: 

“Tam sure you will be quite safe heve, monsieur, 
for the forester is entirely to be trusted. We may 
never meet again, but | trust that no farther evil will 
happen to you through your unfortunate connection 
with the affairs of her highness. Sbould you again 
fall into the power of the peimes, if you can find 
means to inform her she will wseevery means at her 
disposal to rescue you, you may be sure. I need 
scarcely tell you that it is to her you owe your release 
from your late confinement; and by her orders this 
asylum is provided for you till the Spring opens and 
you can safely undertake the long journey to your 
native land. A little attention will soon enable you 

to acquire enough of the language spoken among 
these people to suffice for commen purposes, and when 
once more in tie cities your knowledge of French 


—" 





time a passport will be sent to you, ay grt fyiug in 
your assumed character as a in toys, and a 
little prudence on your part will enable you to extri- 
cate yourself from the dangers that surround you.” 

“Many thanks, sir, both to yourself and. the 
duchess. I will endeavour to cultivate. caution, for I 
am afraid I have little enowgh naturally. I shall 
strictly adhere to the programme you have laid down 
for me, and if I win my way back to safety and hap- 


The two parted, and Oliver was left with 
new friends. 

Frau Grebel, the forester’s daughter-ia-law, was 
a good housekeeper, and she attended to the comfort 
of her guests most assiduously, for the sum be 
had insistedeon paying for his 
to her a magnificent return for what was afforded him. 
The ages of her four children were from five years to 
fourteen, and dowr to the youngest they all added 
to the common store by the: deft labour of 
their hands. 

It amused and interested Oliver to. see even the 
little Gretehen, the youngest of ail, weaving a straw 
box as skilfully with her fast fingers as if she bad 
numbered a dozen more yeers, and te hear the boys 
talking as earnestly of the proportions of the 

tian wares as if they had calculated the. size of each 
fragment with eatheusstion preeision, for he soon 
mastered enough of their simple language te com- 
prehend what was passing around him, 

All seemed busy and bappy, and Oliver - sighed 
over his own discontentin the prospect of the long 
and dreary months of captivity he must pass in that 
secluded spot. 

At times he almost wished that he ceuld bring his 
own aspirations down to the standard of these con- 
tented people, and fully agreed with the poet that 
“ where ignorance is bliss ‘tis folly. to. be wise.” 

A few days after Herman left, the first snow storm 
of the season commenced, and reports were brought 
in from time to time that the narrow gorge between 
the hills, which was the only avenue to the outer 
world, was rapidly becoming impassable, So there 
was no escape from the valiey, even if he had 
wished to risk leaving it. But Oliver was young, 
and at times hopeful, in spite of the miserable ex pe- 
rience of his past life, and ke soon began to. interest 
himself in the occupations of those around him. 
Insensibly he learned to express himself intelli- 
gibly im their rude patois,and the ohildren soon 
knew thatin him they had found e friend and com- 


panion. 

Littie Gretchen would bring her y wares to 
be admired him, and after the day's work was 
over she would often ereep into bis arms, and croon 
herself to sleep thexe. 

Oliver's kindness to the childrem pleased both the 
elders, and no effort was spared by them te render 
their humble home agreeable te hia. 

In a neighbour's cottage Grebel found a copy of the 
Testament in German, and he brought, it to his guest, 
hoping that it might.afford some retief to the tedium 
of his days. 

Nething could have been more welcome to him, 
and with the aid of an English version whieh he 
always carried in his pocket, Oliver soon begaa to ac- 
quire an accurate knowledge of the conatruction of 
the language. 

The days, weeks and months passed with mono- 
tonous regularity, and Oliver begamz to lose all fear of 
his hiding-place being suspecte1, when a stranger, who 
at the risk of his life had forced hia; way through. the 
mountain pass, asked shelter for the night at the 
forester’s cottage. 

Of course it was. gramted, for it would have been 
death to the wayfarer to have been refused a shelter 
in his half-frozen condivion. 

The new comer was a small dark man, with & 
keen, scrutinizing ex and @ reticence of 
manner which showed that he had’ something bimself 





When Grebel presented his guest as a toy-merchant 
who had come to the valley to purchase a stock in 
trade, but found himself hemmed in by the winter 
snows, the stranger seemed.scarcely to glance at him 
or to hear what was said, 

But when no one was observing him it was no- 
ticeable that he cast furtive and searching glances at 
| Oliver, as if to as:ure himself that he was the person 
in quest of whom he had been sent. 








piness I shall. owe it to you and to your devotion to (To be continued.) 
the interests of the persecuted lady to, whem I would 
a a give all the aid in my power to.recower 

er daughter.” 

A shedow awept ever Hezman’s face, and he sadly ZEHRA. 

MI do not doubt your good will, monsieur; but CHAPTER XXIV. 
long before you can escape the ice and snow; Zemea was alone in the gaudy apartment, thai bad 
that will soon fill these mountain passes I shall have} been prepared for her. She looked like a queen in 
traced the Lady Irene or given up ali hope of. ever ber Contant her, seul had become the home of a 
finding her. It was a fatal error in my lady. to. refuse lifted her abeve the clods of fear. Three 
to know where her daughter was placed ; it was one I oo ney a ath oY swinging frames, 
have vainly urged her to correct; but alae! poor and th their combined power gave the lustre of. mid-day 
lady, she is the greatest sufferer from ber fault;,for | to the scene. 
if the child be not speedily she willfimdno| Choice and fragrant flowers were blooming in 
mother te welcome her should she ever. be restored to | crystal vases, tiny birds wore singing iu their golden 
her birthright.” cages, and a silvery fountain sent up its sparkling 


waters from a Marble basin in the centre of the 
room. 
Art and nature were strangely, wonderfully com- 
bined to charm the senses, and you might almost fancy 
that there. could be no sweeter heaven than this! 
But all was lost. upon ker for whom the pleasure 
had been intended, She noticed not the luxury of 
the place, nor did she appreciate the feelings that 
had arranged it for her. 
She.did once bathe her feverish temples in the cool 
water, and at times she would listen abstractedly to 
the cheerful warbling of the little birds. 

It was getting late, and Zebra sank down upon 
the seit, couch. She had almost lost herself in a 

unconsciousness, when she was aroused by 


“My daughter,” he.said, “ herecomes your husband 
Smile, now. 

But Zebra could not smile. She looked up, and 
she saw the king. 


wrenehed from her all that could make life worth 
living for. 

“ By Allah, sweet Zehra, but. you look exceedingly 
beautiful!” exclaimed the king as he sank down upon 
the couch. 

The maiden made ne reply. 

“Come and sit thee by me.” 

“I would rather stand in the presence of the 
_king,” returned Zebra. 

“ But, the king is now your husband.” 

Zebra trembled, but her features were still calm. 
“Come, sweet Zebra.” 

“I am, unworthy to approach my king.” 

As the maiden spoke she thought. she saw the 
silken arras at the end of the spartment move, and 
also thought she saw a burning eye peeping fortn 
from behind its folds, but she gave. it no attention. 
“Ab, fair maiden, I shall thiak your coyness takes 
colour for your will. Come, dearest,,and sit thee by 
my side. I felt quite ill this evening, but your radiant 
beauty revives me. Come.” 

Zehra moved not. 

“By Allah, maiden, this smacks of atubboraness. 
Now I command thee to. come——Oh $” 

Mohammed suddenly pressed his hand upon his 
bosom, and a pain-mark rested upon his features. 
“What! will you not obey mo? Then LI will 
try other means.” 

“ Hold, sire!” uttered Zehra, as the king started to 
his feet. “ Touch me not!” 

“Ak! How is this?” exclaimed Mohammed, show- 
ing by his manner that. the maiden’s conduct was as 
unexpected as if was strange. 

‘“‘ Approach me not,.sire.” 

‘“ What. mean you? By the beard of the Prophet. 

25-1 fener cep lnreiag Are you.not mine ?” 


“ Ab! Now I see theo ag thou ast, But such 
a as yours ig. only fit for a king!” 

Another step, and this dagger shail find my heart !” 
pronounced Zebra, asshe drew forth the bright weapou 
and raised it above her throbbing bosom. 

Mohammed: was for the moment awed by the ap- 
pearance of the noble girl before him. 

She trembled not, nor did her features move, but 
she stood calmly before the king, and her bosom was 
bared for the stroke of the keen instrument of death. 

“Put up that weapon, Zebra. This is some sudden 
freak of madness, Your father told methat you came 








will carry you through with ease. At the proper 


to conceal. 





freely.” 
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‘‘ T came by force, and even then I was deceived. I 
was told that if I would make sacrifice of my peace in 
becoming your wife Charles of Leon should live.” 

“ Ah!” uttered the king, while his frame shook 
with rage. ‘“ And do your affections still run there ? 
Then I, too, have been deceived; but it matters not 
with you.” 

“ Beware, king! Lay not a hand upon me, I 
loathe you, and I have made my choice between you 
and death. For me the grave offers more rest to the 
soul than would your embrace.” 

“But hold, Zehra,” said the king, with a sudden 
change in his tone and manner. ‘ uppose I would 
send thee back to thy father. Wheh I sent for theo 
I thought thou wast——” 

Zebra knew not the king’s intent. 

As he spoke she let the point of her dagger fall, and 
on the instant Mohammed sprang forward and caught 
ber arm. . 

“Now I'll see how the love of s king shall be 
treated,” he exclaimed, as he gazed exultingly into the 
maiden’s face. “ Ah, you are mine—mine—mine!” 

Zebra struggled, but the king caught the dagger 
and castitaway. He turned again to gaze into the 
beautiful features of the maiden he so much coveted, 
but the ex of his countenance suddenly 
changed, and instinctively he carried his right hand 
to his bosem. 

Mohammed’s left hand was fixed like the grip of 
a vice upon Zebra’s arm, and she uttered a cry of pain 
as his fi sank into her flesh. 

“Oh! oh!” the monarch. 

Zehra thought it was rage that made him look so 
strangely; but the e m of his countenance 
soon became dreadful to upon. 

He gasped for breath, @nd gradually his hold upon 
the maiden’s arm loosened. 

“Oh, torture!” gasped Mohammed, as he carried 
both his hands to his heart. “Zehra! Zebra!” 

The maiden started back aghast. She was terri- 
fied by the fearful look of the king. 

His countenance was turning to an ashy paleness, 
and his eyes were rolling wildly in their sockets. 

‘Zebra! Zehra!” he gasped, “you are mine! 
mine! The fiends shall not snatch you from me. 
What oh, there! Ben Hamed! Mahmoud! Husam 
Ben Abbas! Where are ye all? Off! off! Tarik! 
Tarik! sea that your prisoner dies! -Ha! ha! ha! 
Abdalla must die! Where are my attendants? Ben 
Abbas, where art thou?” 5 

Wilder and more wild grew the frenzy of the king. 

His gaze at length fell upon Zehra and he sprang 
towards her. With a low cry she eluded his grasp ; 
he took a step towards her—tottered a moment, and 
then fell heavily upon the marble floor. Zehra uttered 
a shriek of alarm, and’ while its tones still rang 
wildly through the perfumed air of the apattment 
the silken arras was thrown aside and Emina glided 
into the room. She approached the spot where lay 
the king and kneeled over him. 

“Mohammed is dead!” she said. 

“ Dead!” cried Zebra, starting forward. 

“Yes. Oh, Mohammed! Mohammed! This is the 
end of the race—the goal of thine unfaithfulness! I 
told thee thou shouldst never take another to thy 
bosom. Hadst.thou been true I could have died for 
thee: but when thou didst prove untrue, death was 
for thee alone. Oh, how few there be who know the 
human heart!” 

Emina arose to her feet and gazed into the won- 
dering face of Zebra. 

“You are free,” she murmured, “and so is the 
king.” 

“Oh, this is dreadful!” muarnvured the maiden. 

“But not so dreadful as it might have been had 
Mohammed lived,” said Emina,as she moved to the 
wall and touched a cord that bung from the ceiling. 

In @ few moments a servant entered. 

“ Haste thee to the court and tell the officers that 
the king is dead,” said Emina. “Stop not to gaze 
here, but go.” 

Ere long the cry was echoed through the Alham- 
bra—" The king is dead!” The passages leading to 
the royal apartments were thronged, and soon Husam 
Ben Abbas came rushing into the chamber. 

“Dead! dead! Is he dead?” he cried. 

Emina silently pointed to the body. Ben Abbas 
bent over it and placed his hand upon the marble 
brow. 

“Great heavens!” he uttered, “death may not yet 
have done its work!” 

“Yes it has,” said Emina. 

“ Here—here—it has; but I meant at the prison! 
Oh, for the wingsof a falcon now!” 

Madly did Husam Ben Abbas dash from the death- 
chamber. All who were in his way were overturned 
as he hastened to stay the sword of the executioner. 
Hope tent him speed, and with every nerve and 
muscle strained to their utmost he flew away on his 
self-taken mission. 

“He spoke of eaving someone, did he not?” 





tremblingly whispered Zehra, grasping Emina by the 
arm 


“ Yes.” 

“Did he mean Charles of Leon?” 

“He meant any whom the king had doomed. The 
Christians may yet be saved.” 

“Ob, heaven bless him if he succeed!” 

“Come, Zebra,” said Emina, as she looked once 
more on the form of the king, which the attendants 
had raised to the couch, “let us away from here.” 

Emina took the maiden by the hand as she spoke, 
and led her away. 

The old physician came and gazed upon the corse 
of the king. Ben Hamed accompanied him. 

The Alcalde asked what had caused the catastrophe. 
The physician shook his head. 

“Tfear it was the bursting of his own passionate 
heart. The fit was on him to-day.” 

Thus spoke the physician, and those who stood 
around believed him. They dreamed not of that 
neglected wife who had saved a fair maiden from 
the foul grasp of @ sensual monarch. 


CHAPTER Xxy¥. 


Tue sun had again risen Over the city of Gra- 
nada, and the light of day omte more ped thro 
the chink-like hole in the dungeon of the Christians. 
They had for the time been spared from the cim 
but their chains had beenreplaced, and Pedro's case 
tools taken from him. 

An attendant had brought them food and drink im 
the early morning, but 4 would answer no questions, 
 * shaking his head in mysterious silence. 

‘he forenoon away, and yet the prisoners 
were left to themselves. They spoke to each othet, 
and wondered what was to be done with them. T 
knew not the message which Husam Ben Abbas 
brought the night before. 

They only knew that the fainting messenger had 
beem @onveyed from the dungeon, and that shortly 
afterwards they had been taken from the du 
and rechaitted in their former * Noon 

when the door of their dungeon was opened, and 
Tarik entered. 

“ How now, Tarik ?” asked Charles, as he saw that 
the jailer bore in his hands a hammer and wrench. 

“You must accompany me to the Alhambra.” 

“ Ah, and what is that for ?” 

“T know not—only that Iam ordered to conduct 
you thither.” 

“ And Pedro?” 

“ He will accompany you.” 

Tarik proceeded to take the irons from. the feet 
and hands of his prisoners, and when the work was 
accomplished he bade them follow him. 

Charles hesitated not to obey, for there was some- 
thing in the manner of the jailer that gave hima 
strange hope. When they reached the keeping-room 
Tarik pointed the Christians to a small closet. 

“Io there you will find water and napkins,” said 
he, “and also some of the clothing which you left 
bebind you when you made your unceremonious exit 
from my keeping.” 

Charles and Pedro entered the closet, and when 
they came forth they were conducted towards the 
Albambra. 

The great Court of Lions was « scene of magic 
grandeur. The great fountain in the centre was 
sending forth its towers of diamond sparkling water, 
and even the massive marble lions that lay crouched 
upon its basin seemed endowed with life. 

Richly dressed knights were collected about the 
numerous pillars, and busy messengers were hasten- 
ing to and fro. 

Into the midst of this scene Charles of Leon and 
his esquire were ushered. 

“Ah, Sir Christian,” uttered Husam Ben Abbas, 
stepping quickly forward as he noticed the entrance 
of the prisoners, * you are waited for.” 

“ And wherefore?” asked Sir Charles, gazing about 
him in a state of utter bewilderment. 

“Follow me, and see.” 

Those who stood round made way for Ben Abbas, 
and as they moved aside they gazed curiously upon 
the Christians. 

“Sire,” said Ben Abbas, stopping before the golden 
throne, upon the soft downy cushions of which re- 
posed @ manu bearing the brilliant garb and glitter- 
ing crown of the Granadan monarch, “ here are the 
prisoners.” 

“Charles of Leon.” 

The Christian knight started at the tones of that 
voice, and gazed ap at the king. 

“Abdalla!” fell in doubting accents from the 
Christian’s lips. 

att réesognize me, then?” said the king, with a 
smile, 

“San Dominic!” ejaculated Pedro. 

“ Ah—and ‘you, too, wonder. I remember thy 
good advice, Pedro, which you once gave me—it was 





ot running after the sun when I ought to be in 


“Oh, mercy!” cried Pedro. 

“I forgive thee; so fear no more.” 

Then turning to the knight, the king continued : 

“You wonder why I am here, and I suppose, too, 
you wonder why you have seen me in strange places 
before.” 

“TI do, most assuredly,” returned Charles, gaining 
courage from the kind manner of the king. 

“Some others may not know all that has trans- 
pired,” said the king, as he arose from his seat and 
gazed proudly, happily around upon his subjects. 
“TI am Jusef Abdalla, and Allah knows how cruel 
has been my fate. Years ago this throne was mine 
by right. Mohammed was my brother, and he foully 
cast me into prison and usurped my throne. Ten 
long years have [ lain there a prisoner, while my un- 
natural kinsman revelled in these halls. You look 
wonderingly at my statement, Sir Christian, but it is 
nevertheless true. Lately, good Tarik took pity on 
me, and sometimes, at dead of night, and deeply dis- 
guised, he would allow me to walk forth and sniff 
heaven’s fresh air. He trusted to my oath that I 
would not trespass upon his kindness, and that I 
would not betray myself. Once he let me out in the 
daytime. It was at the tournament. In such a 
crowd I was safe. Tarik ran a great risk, but while 
I live, and he lives, he shall never have occasion to 
repent of his kindness. 

“T mistrusted your erfand here when I met you 
on the road. It was a freak of chance, surely, that 
you gave mé the thought, but when I once enter- 
tained it, I knew enough to convince me that L 
was right. I was not anxious that you should 
carry Zehra away from Granada, for in her had my 
hopes of regaining my throne centred. It was a 
strange thought, but yet it became almost a revela- 
tion to my I knew the circumstances that 
surrounded the usurper, and I believed he would 
not live long after ho had taken Zebra to his 

» 


The king hesitated a moment and gazed into the 
Christian's face. 

He would not betray to those about him his 
suspicions of the part Emina had acted, but he 
knew that Charles suspected as much as he did. 

“ However,” continued Jusef, ‘‘the matter has 
ended as well as could have been wished, though 
we both of us had a narrow chance. Husam Ben 
Abbas took advantage of Mohammed’s death, and he 
arrived at the prison just in time to stop the fatal 
work the tyrant had planned. Now, Charles of Leon, 
about thy mission to Granada, for you are in my 
power now.” 

Charles started and the rich blood mounted to his 
temples. 

‘You know my mission, sire,” he tremblingly said, 
as he sank down upon his right knee. 

“Tn truth I do, and let me give thee joyous news, 
too, Sir Christian. The fair being you seek is yet pure 
as the virgin that glitters in the sunbeams from 
Nevada's crown.” 

“ Heaven be praised!” ejaculated the knight, in a 
ferventtone. “Oh, you will give her to me—I know 
you will.” 

“That depends upon the maiden's own choice,” re- 
turned the king. “ Arise, Charles of Leon, and you 
shall hear the answer from the lips of the fair girl 
herself. Husam Ben Abbas, let Zehra approach.” 

In a few moments three females entered the hall 
and came near the throne. She that was in the 
centre stepped tremblingly to the throne and sank 
upon her knees. 

‘Arise, lady, and lay aside your veil,” said Jusef. 
“ Fear not, for no harm hangs over thee.” 

As she arose ‘she put back the veil from her face. 
A murmur of approbation ran from lip to lip, ae the 
beautiful Zehra gazed forth in all her blushing, trem- 
bling loveliness. 

“ Zehra,” said the king, “the Christian Knight of 
Leon, Charles, Count of Valladolid, claims thee at 
eur hands. Tremble not, for your fate rests in your 
own hands. If you would rather stay in our 
sunny Granada, you shall be protected; and if you 

ny the Knight of Leon you shall go as you 
will it.” 

The maiden attempted to speak, but the words 
failed her. She heard her name pronounced by a 
well-known voice, and she turned and met the ear- 
nest, imploring gaze of her Christian lover. 

She forgot that the eyes of the king were upon 
her—she forgot that a hundred brave knights were 
watching her—she thought of the darkness of the 
past, of the fearful doom she had escaped, and while 
the sweet light of the new-found day broke in upon 
her soul, she uttered one low cry of joy and sank in- 
to the arms of him to whom she had given her whole 
heart with all its priceless love. 

“ Now, by Allah, there speaks an honest, truthfal, 
heart,” exclaimed the happy king, as he wiped a tear 
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from his eye. ‘ What man in all my kingdom can 
tell so plain a truth as that?” 

“Oh, she is mine!” cried Charles, gazing up 
through his tears at the monarch. 

“ Yes, Charles of Leon.” 

“ Then may the choicest blessings of kind heaven 
be ever yours,” the knight murmured, as he sank 
down upon his knee. 

“Hold, sire!” cried Ben Hamed, starting forth 
from among the crowd of Moslem knights, “ You 
have no right to give away my child thus!” 

Charles of Leon afarted to his feet, and Zehra clung 
more closely to him. 

“Ben Hamed!” pronounced the king, while his 
eyes flashed, and his countenance wore a terrible look, 
“how darest thou drag that villanous body of thine 
into our presence? What dare you claim at our 
hands?” 

“ My child, sire,” uttered the Alcalde, cowering be- 
neath the monarch’s gaze. 

“Ont upon thee, base liar! Thou knowest well 
that Zehra is not thy child, and that she is not 
Moslem born. I wason Almanza’s field when you 
cut down the servants who bore a helpless child. One 
woman you saved, and with the child you bore her 
off. You knew that child was the daughter of Henry 
of Leon and Castile. You remember the affray, Ben 
Hamed, for you led the attack while Henry was on 
his way from Valencia to Segovia. Though you 
might hide your little prisoner from others, you could 
not hide her from me, for I saw the deed. You know 
you feared to tell my royal father on your return 
what youhaddone. Zebra is the sister of King John 
of Leon and Castile, and, knowing this, you have 
thought to sacrifice her to the desires of my wicked 
brother; and more, too—you have tried to have 
Charles of Leon put to death because you feared he 
had come for her. Get thee now from my presence, 
and let me see you no more. I scorn to take full 
revenge upon you for helping me to prison while the 
usurper seized my throne; but beware how you throw 
yourself in my way again. You are no longer an 
officer in Granada. Husam Ben Abbas is Alcalde in 
your stead !” 

As the king ceased speaking the people made way 
for the disgraced man, and Ben Hamed shrank away 
like a whipped cur from the presence of those who he 
well knew despised him. 

“Tell mé, sir knight,” said the king, after Ben 
Hamed had gone, as he turned towards Charles of 
Leon, “how did John discover where his young 


sister was?” 
He knew not for a certainty, sire,” returned 
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[THE DEATH OF THE KING. ] 


Charles. “ Zehra’s mother was in Valencia when she 
gave birth to her child, and Henry went there, with 
a considerable force, to bring her home to Leon. His 
perty was encamped at Almanza, where a party of 

oors set upon him. He looked in vain for his child 
after the affray was over; but he found the bodies of 
three of the female attendants, and as the fourth was 
missing, he feared she had taken the child and fled. 
Mauch search was made, but all was fruitless. The 
old king died, and he believed he should find his 
child in heaven. However, a few months since, two 
French knights on their way from Granada to their 
own country, stopped at our court. They saw the 
portrait of Henry’s queen, and with much astonish- 
ment they spoke of a maiden they had seen here who 
seemed her very counterpart. They said, too, she 
was too clear in her blushing whiteness for a 
Moorish maiden. They had only seen her 
at a tournament, and they knew not her name. 
This, sire, was enough to excite King John’s 
curiosity, and gradually the hope found a home in 
his bosom that he might find his sister. I was chosen 
to perform the mission. The rest youknow. When 
I first saw Zebra, however, her exceeding beauty pre- 
vented me from noticing the likeness I sought, and 
the circumstances, too, were strange ; but I have seen 
it since, and I have triumphed in my work.” 

“ Aye,” added Jusef, with a kindling eye, “and 
you have not triumphed alone. All that is good has 
triumphed, while evil hides its foul head.” 

As the king spoke, he stepped down from his 
throne, and placed one hand upon the head of the 
knight, and the other upon Zebra. 

“There,” he continued, “I can do no more for 
your happiness. What remains must be the work of 
your own king. This is the first act of my rule, 
and I can only pray that every future act of my life 
may be as just as this. Husam Ben Abbas shall 
accompany you home, and other of our knights shall 
go with him. Oh, in after times, if history speak of 
Jusef III., it shall, at least, tell to the world that he 
was a good and just king. I wish it to speak no 
more.” 

The monarch bowed his head as he spoke, and 
those who stood near him saw tears in his eyes. 

The prayers of the Moslem king were truly an- 
swered. He had been taught by adversity, and he 
was a generous, noble sovereign, and Granada was 
never sO prosperous, never so happy, as while 
Jusef III. ruled her destinies. 

Emina lived all alone in the apartments that were 
hers in the Alhambra, and few knew how much she 
had done towards relieving Granada of the tyrant 
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king ; but if she sometimes felt sorrow for the par® 
she had enacted, the increasing peace of those about 
her helped to soothe the wound, and in her heart she 
felt that she had not done much wrong. 

Ben Hamed soon found that Gribela-ee no place 
for him, and he soon made his way to Almeira, and 
thence across into Africa. 

* * . . 7 

Oh, what shouts of joy—so wild, so loud, and so 
prolonged—rent the airat Valladolid! In the royal 

all was joy and festivity. 

Knights and ladies were shouting, and even the 
servants and humble esquires were joining in the loud 
yn ‘ble pedestal, by the side of 

erch: a marble , by the side of an 
Italian statue, stood Pedro Bambino. He was swing- 
ing his cap in mad delight, while big tears of joy were 
coursing down his sunburned cheeks. 

An aged bishop had just been performing the cere- 
mony that made Charles of Leon and Zehra one for 
life. King John clasped his sister again and again to 
his bosom, and he blessed heaven for the joy he had 
found. 

“You will not be jealous of a brother’s love, Sir 
Charles,” he said, as he at length resigned the blush- 
ing bride to her husband. F 

“No, no, sire,” the knight returned, with a beam- 
ing look. “I would have all love ber; and were 
she not my bride your happiness would repay me for 
all that I have undergone. As it is, this happiness 
is almost too much.” 

“ Then you must look to it that you make it last.” 

“ Ab, sire,” returned Charles, clasping Zehra to his 
bosom, “ while this gentle being lives :my happiness 
cannot grow less.” 

“Heaven grant it!” uttered a deep voice, and 
Husam Ben Abbas took Zehra by the hand. “ Fair 
lady,” he continued, “‘I must leave you now. My 
stay has been as long as is proper. When I go to 
Granada what shall I tell your friends?” 

The fair being looked at her brother and then 
upon her husband. Then she turned towards Bon 
Abbas, and with a voice made tremulous. by joyful 
emotion, she said : 

“Tell them that Zehra is happy. But oh, Ben 
Abbas, you cannot tell them all the happiness I feel! 
Words cannot express it all, no more than an earthly 
minstrel can sing the joys of the serapbim !” 

The Moslem raised the small white hand to his lips, 
a tear sparkled in his dark eye,and then he turned 
away, to carry the message to his own people in the 
South. 

THE END, 
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GENEVIEVE. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
—_——_—@——— 
CHAPTER L 


It was the eve of Christmas, the eighteen hundred 
and sixtieth anniversary of the birth of the founder 
and essence of our faith—not a Christmas as pictured 
with snow-clad fields and the trees and house- 
tops tinged and fringed with glittering hoarfrost, 
and hardened roads that reverberate beneath the 
hoofs of horses and the wheels of vehicles—in fact, 
not what people call an old-fashioned Christmas, but 
one of the Christmases we have been used to of late 
years, viz., very warm “for the time of year,” and ac- 
companied by, more or less, a drizzling rain. 

But warm or cold, wet or dry, it was Christmastide, 
and that means a great deal to an Englishman, for 
although in most parts of the world Christmas Day 
plays second fiddle to New Year's Day, to Englishmen 
“Christmas is Christmas,” and there is rejoicing 
alike in the hearts of princes and paupers. 

In the baronial halls and stately castles of noble 

rs also great parties were assembling, the young 
and the old, the robust, the fairest and noblest ladies 
of the land, were gathered together for the enjoyment 
of this hilarious season and its genial hospitalities, 
and were preparing for the morrow the roasted ox, 
the wild-boar’s head, the lordly baron and the knightly 
sirloin of beef, the medisval hippocrass, the flowing 
claret and rich ’47 port, while farmers and labourers 
over their toast and ale were seeking relief from 
their toil and anticipating the turkey or goose, beef 
and pudding of the morrow. 

This, then, the day on which our story opens, was, 
as we have said, not a story-book but a matter-of- 
fact Christmas Eve, for it was, to use a vulgarism, 
“muggy.” and dreary; nevertheless, the spirit of the 
season pervaded everywhere—cities and towns, nay, 
even villages, beneath their gas jets, were resplendent 
with their bon-bons, Christmas trees, forests of 
turkeys, geese and game, prize beef and——well, to be 
brief, all the ingredients of Christmas puddings. 

In private parlours family parties of children were 
playing at “speculation,” and incontinently burnt 
their fingers at snapdragon. In fact, the whole nation 
was playing a game, and that too of real “ merry Eng- 
land,” and heaven forfend (and we say it most se- 
tiously) that it should ever be otherwise, for material- 
istic as we have become, there is still a vein of deep, 
hearty English feeling amongst us 





[CAPTA:w aviCK WELCOMES HIS OLD FRIEND. ] 


But enough by way of preface. Now to our story. 

A portly, elderly gentleman was leisurely pacing 
along the nicely kept gravelled walk which formed a 
rich brown semi-circle around the velvety green of a 
small lawn in front of a neat, substantial cottage. 

The air of the man suited that of the place. 

He was dressed with extreme neatness; his iron- 
gray hair was smoothly brushed, his slightly darker 
beard trimly cut, his boots polished, and his linen 
immaculate; and yet there was nothing about. him 
that would strike you as singularly incongruous if he 
had chosen to take the hoe or shovel and go to the 
assistance of the stout gardener who was so busily at 
work in the vegetable-garden behind the cottage. 

A man who had been steady and brave enough to 
face any experience, however trying; who had known 
something of privation and bardship even amidst 
luxury and refinement; who had borne his part re- 
solutely amidst many strange and startling scenes, 
although he walked so quietly now along the walk 
before his simple cottage home. 

This one might read half unconscious of the discovery 
while gazing at the firm, dignified, and yet benevolent 
f 


ace. 

Captain Alick Thurston was a man to inspire re- 
spect, whether from high or low, rich or poor, refined 
or ignorant persons. There was a natural in-born 
authority in his very gesture which could not fail of 
effect. 

Those calm blue eyes could glint sparksas fierce as 
those from clashing steel ; the lips, somewhat irreso- 
lute and tremulous just now, could shut down into 
the grimmest determination; that smooth, shapely 
hand, wrinkled though it had grown with the years 
of half a century, had still an iron grip or ponderous 
blow at command of the firm-strung muscles. 

He was not a man to be lightly held by friend or 
foe; nor tamely loved, one would say, seeing what 
tender depths those blue eyes now and then revealed. 

And yet Captain Alick had never married. 

And why was this? “It was strange, passing 
strange,” that a man by education—a gentleman 
blessed with almost every advantage, possessing, above 
all things, that frank, open, yet stern expression of 
countenance so loved by ‘“woman-kind,” should so 
long have been doomed to celibacy. 

Captain Alick Thurston was never intended to be a 
bachelor. His nature was too lovable to have re- 
mained so long indifferent to womanly charms. 

A  stout-framed, resolute housekeeper, Widow 
Nancy Bourne, held sway at Thurston Cottage, and 





had reigned triumphant in that—to her—glorious 
| sphere fifteen years that very Christmas. And though 





Captain Alck was famed for many a mile asa gene- 
rous, attentive host to his own sex, and a devoted 
slave to all the children in the neighbourhood, it was 
very seldom a lady was included in the list of his 
invited guests. 

It was tacitly conceded by all his acquaintance 
that he was not a marrying man; yet, somehow, no 
one thought of accusing him of antipathy or hostility 
to his fair friends. 

Whatever in the past had wrenched away from him 
the sweet solace and joy of a wife’s affection, whieh 
of all others a nature like his seemed to require, from 
Captain Alick’s lips came not the slightest hint or 
explanation. 

Widow Nancy was secure from molestation, and, it 
must be conceded, managed the liberal means given 
over to her care in the most judicious manner. A 
better-kept table was not found in the whole shire, 
and a guest might search far and wide, and fail of 
securing more palatable or delicious dishes than mine 
host.of Thurston Cottage distributed from his seat at 
the head of the board. 

But we have left him, all this time, waiting the 
arrival of a guest, whose coming has evidently ex- 
cited unusual interest; since he has left his seat on 
the cosy piazza to come down to the walk, every 
now and then glancing towards the avenue gate. 

He is gratified at length by the sound of rolling 
wheels, and turns his head with a quick start, while 
there comes a thoughtful, half-tremulous smile across 
his lips. 

A handsome, but very plainly appointed coach 
comes slowly up the avenue. 

Captain Alick is ready to open the coach door, 
when it draws up before the front flight of stone 
steps. A tall gentleman, attired in the extreme of 
elegance, descends, and extends a thin hand, from 
which he has just withdrawn a delicate lavender glove. 

“ Well, captain, you are hale and hearty, I see. I 
was afraid you were going into a decline, that was 
such a forlorn, solemn sort of letter which summoned 
me here.” 

“Oh, I am well enough, and I perceive you are 
very little changed, Dick! It’s rather shabby in you, 
old boy, that I should have to send to get you here at 
Thurston Cottage,” says Captain Alick, grasping the 
out-stretched hand, and shaking it heartily. 

“Oh, you know how tied Iam. What with my 
private affairs, and my Parliamentary duties, there’s 
little time for recreation. I put aside a dozen calls to 
get down here now, because, somehow, your letter 
gave me to understand your reasons were urgent and 
important.” 
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As he spoke, the Honourable Richard Merton 
looked sharply and questioningly with his piercing 
gray eyes into the smiling face before him. 

“Yow are not far from right, Dick. I had good 
reasons for urging the visit, so don't repent before 
you bave actually crossed my threshold. It will do 
you good to get a little whif of country air and a 
moment's rest from ‘cankerous cares.’ You're the 
same restless soul, Dick. I wonder you haven't 
fretted the spirit from the body. You're more woe- 
fully like a shadow than ever. But come in, come in, 
Dick! I’m ali alone. I’ve saved myself especially 
for your benefit. Widow Nancy will give us dinner 
@ little earlier than usual, in ion of the 
appetite your long ride must have induced.” 

They passed into the house, arm-in-arm, the plain- 
spoken, great- simple-minded country gentle- 
map, and the worldly, wily, deep-learned city politi- 


cian. 

The conversation was desultory and careless wntil 
after the dinner, to which the Honourable Mr. Merton 
had done ample was removed, and the dessert 
was set before Then suddenly — — 
from Captain Alick’s face the bland, genial smile 
the host. He filled his guest's glass, and 
drained his own, and looked over the table 
grave, almost wistful e 

“ Now, then, at last I am to hear an explanation of 
this odd whim,” thought the Honourable Mr. Merton, 
and he looked up eager attention. 

Alick, “ we have been 
‘t we? I am surel have 


“ Dick,” began 
friends all our lives, 

loved you as well as I could have loved a brother. 
When I was a foolish youngster I made brother, 
sister, and parent of you. Why, Dick, you ruled me 
like a tutor in those old days, and I was hot-blooded 
and impetuous, and full of all a boy's pride and obsti- 
nacy, too. I’ve wondered sometimes, as I 

my unfaltering devotion, and tried to divine the 
cause. Being such a desolate wretch, with no 
friends, and brought up by my guardian with such 
chilling stateliness, would naturally, I suppose, throw 
a warm-hearted boy into the arms of the first kind- 
hearted person who took pains to win his affection. 
And you had wonderful tact, Dick; you have always 
had that, boy and man.” 

Captain Alick’s eye was a little hazy, his tone grew 
dreawy, and he talked on like one half unconscious of 
a listener. 

Richard Merton glanced sharply across the table, 
just the slightest shade of annoyance crossed his thin, 
saliow face, and his lip curled in a faint sneer. He 
took up the silver nut-crackers carefully, selected 
the finest walnut, and, as he crushed the shell, re- 
plied, in an unconcerned tone: 

“Really, Thurston, so many things have passed, 
in all these years, that I cannot recall anything 
accurately concerning those old days. With me, by- 
gones are indeed bygones.” 

“The past is more a living truth to me than the 
present. I live here alone in peace and quiet, and 
ponder over every little circumstance in the lives of 
some who have been lying in their graves these fifteen 
years. I lose myself in trying to fathom the mystery 
of the Father’s dealings with us. Why are the 
wicked allowed to work their evil deeds? why are 
the pure and innocent left to perish in such woeful 
straits ?” 

The sneer on the Honourable Richard’s thin lips 
increased visibly. 

- "The man is an imbecile!” thought he, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. 

Captain Aliek caught something of this, and, hastily 
flinging back with one hand the iron-gray masses of 
hair which swept across his forehead, be spoke sud- 
denly, aud in an entirely changed voice, said : 

“ Dick, I have learned, at last, the truth concerning 
Miriam Gray.” 

The Honourable Richard Merton started now, in 
earnest, A wave of crimson sent a momentary flush 
to his sallow cheek. 

He lifted his eyelids, and his shrewd, sharp eyes 
darted a hasty glance into the speaker's face, as if in 
search of a guiding hint concerning his own course. 
He met the sorrowful, but firm, calm look of Captain 
Alick with a nervous trepidation his best efforts could 
not conceal, 

“ Really, Alick, Iam not sure I quite understand 
you. You know I said, before, I had forgotten all 
those old affairs!” he stammered. 

“ I think a little effort will enable you to recall the 
facts. 1 said I had learned the truth, Dick. So you 
will understand that I realize now the folly of my 
unquestioning confidence in your friendship. But, 
Dick, man, times are changed ; you are right there. 
If this discovery had come thirty, or even twenty 
years. ago, instead of having you out here at 
Thursten Cottage, I should have sent you a 
summons to take your choice of weapons. Young 
blood isso het ; but mine is creeping. sluggishly now, 
Dick. I don’t want to leave the world with bitterness 


and hatred in my heart. When, a month since, I 
learned how treacherously you had dealt with me, when 
I thought of my barren, desolate life, of my poor 
Miriam's wretched history, I own I cursed you. 
But calmer thoughts followed. It is strange how I 
have always clung to you, Dick ; how warm a return 
I have given to your coldness. I sat down, and 
began hunting up extenuating circumstances to plead 
your cause. I said, it isnot so very unmatural, Dick 
was always such an ambitious fellow, his marriage 
with Annabel Graeme seemed to set him upon the 
ladder to success. If he refused to conciliate her 
brother, he lost this much-desired wife. I told to 
m just how you reasoned. You always had such 
a brain, Dick. I* kaow you said it would be 
the best thing for me, that I was a giddy boy, ready 
to lose all my best prospects for the sake of an 
obscure and — girl. You said it was best 
to put the girl out of my path. Ob, Dick, Dick! You 
meant to do me a kindness, but 
life! and hers——man, maa, it-drives mo frantic to 
recall it!” 

Captain Alick lowered his facs, on which great 
drops of perspiration had started, and a sob 
shook his broad chest. The Honourable 
looked on, half curious, half angry, thoroughly dis- 
comfited. 7 

“But, Alick,” ventured he, “ you seem to take for 

d thetrath of some unknown esousation. Who 
has dared thus secretly to malign 

“Hush, Dick! Don't try to c me any longer. 
You will lose my still clinging affection. I tell 
you, man, across all these yawning years I cannot 
reach back to the hot passions of boyhood. 
bear you no anger. You see that I have sent for 
you in friendliness. I give you the of 
helping me to right a great wrong. 
whole miserable story; how you 
Graeme to dupe and cheat me, how you 
my Miriam’s sweet trustfulness and drove 
his arms, to win his sister for yourself. Thank 
heaven! she was saved from the foulest wrong. She 
eseaped, she fled. She was lost to me who might 
have been the joy and pride of my life, but she es- 
— from the vile clasp of Gilbert Graeme.” 

ichard Merton winced, but he put on an aggrieved 
tone. 

“ Alick, who has been talking to you? Whence 
do you get this strange, absurd story?” cried he, 
stretching across the table his long, thin hand. 

“T have it from one who has never lied—from the 
grave itself, from my Miriam’s dying message!” was 
the stern, low-breathed reply. 

The outstretched hand, blazing with the magnifi- 
cent seal ring stamped with the Merton crest, fell 
heavily to the table. The honourable gentleman’s 
sallow cheek wore a still more livid tinge. The eye- 
lids dropped over the crafty, steel-cold eyes. He was 
overwhelmed with confusion. Sorrowfully and gravely 
Captain Alick’s followed the shifting emotions of his 
ace. ° 

“You see, Dick,” said he, presently, “we are to 
talk as if you agreed to my views of the case. I am 
certain you repent heartily the unkind part you acted 
towards me. Believe me, after the first pangs were 
over I should have dug a grave and buried the ugly 
recollection out of sight. You would never have 
known, from me, of my discovery, but for the repara- 
tion presented to you, but for the atonement lying in 
your power.” 

“ What is it ?” asked the other, in a husky voice. 

“Listen! Miriam escaped from the trap that aris- 
tocratic villain set for her. Believing me false, and 
well-nigh losing her faith in mankind, she fled, cover- 
ing carefully every vestige of her track. She lived as 
companion to an elderly invalid in Sicily three dreary 
years. Her protectress dying, left her a moderate 
competence. Still keeping an assumed name, to shield 
her from the nameless dread of Sir Gilbert Graeme, 
she lived in a little foreign town in strict retire- 
ment. A singular train of circumstances brought her 
in contact with a wealthy Englishman, sent to that 
mild air to favour delicate lungs. I need not dwell 
upon the particulars. He discovered the same attrac- 
tious which held me under so close a spell, and threw 
himself at her feet, He offered her the protection of 
an honourable man, and manly heart. She was alone, 
friendless, and nearly broken-hearted. She accepted 
the staff put beneath her trembling bands. She mar- 
ried him, living as quietly as suited her tastes and 
his feeble health. He died, two years afterwards, 
very suddenly, and when she came forward 
as his wife, the foreign agent of his family 
coolly put her claims aside. They declared 
there had been no i that it was tacitly 
understood by all his acquaintance she was merely 
the mistress selected to solace the failing health of 
the invalid. They offered a moderate pension, but 
persistently refused to recognize her. She spurned 
this insulting proffer, and sought for proofs. To her 
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horror, she found every trace of the performance of 


blasted my whole | her be 


Ce ioe learned, blunt old sailor. 


the legal ceremony carefully obliterated. The very 
clergyman was nowhere to be found. She knew 
nothing about him, excepting that he was a Scotch- 
man, who said he had left his — for a brief vaca- 
tion. His name was very carelessly written upon 
the certificate he gave them. She remembered her 
husbaud’s remarking it; but she was very positive it 
was signed John Maclean, and that he came from 
Edinburgh. The defiant tone of the communications 
from her husband's family disgusted as well as dis- 
tressed her. She knew the priceless papers must 
have been stolen from their desk during the confu- 
sion ensuing upon his sudden death. Her first efforts 
proving una ,»and having no friend to turn 
to, this poor forlorn ick, to adorn 
and beautify any sphere in life, you must bear me 
out in that assertion— aequiesced in her 
> oa pot are had aot paid by the to com- 
ort her, an yearly ann terms of 
r benefactresa’s will would keep her from poverty. 
So she settled down again in 
upon the Mediterranean shore. 
towards womanhood aroused 
the truth should be proved and 
By a blessed, providential 
learned how cruelly she had been betrayed, and how 
miserably I had been cheated. She eays, in her 
touching letter, that it roused all h 


precious 


and looked over anxiously 
It was half averted, but 


I} showed trace of which gave him much en- 


couragement. 

“ Dick,” he exclaimed, impulsively, “ Miriam is dead 
and gone! It is hopeless to seek to help her to her 
own rights; but we can grant her dying wish. We 
ean give her child her rightful hb Taman un- 
i I should bungle 
at the matter; such things are out of my line. I see 
that it needs adroit, delicate , or matters will 
be injured instead of benefited. I can work straight- 
forward, bat I am at directly I try to set 
sly tra; Tt is just thing for you, Dick; you 
never failed in your life at such a job. Will you 
undertake it? Mind, all the expense shall be taken 
from my purse if you fail. If you succeed, this dear 
little girl can well afford to recompense you generously 
from that noble property.” 

“You have not told me what estate it is to which 
the claim is laid?” said the Honourable Richard, 
picking up « walnut, and meditating a move towards 
the nut-crackers. 

His host was evidently a little embarrassed. One 
hand had been nervously fingering a small roll of 
paper in the pocket of his coat. He drew it out now, 
glanced over the lines hastily, and turning down the 
edge of the paper, laid it down on the table before the 
other’s eye. 

The walnut fell as suddenly as if a blow had fallen 
upon those long, slim fiagers, and rolled across the 
ye with a light bound to the polished oaken 

oor. 

“ Confusion !” exclaimed the honourable gentleman, 
in a startled, angry voice, 

“T know you are surprised, Dick. You did not 
think you were once more crushing poor Miriam 
when your prompt diplomacy settled so decisively 
that ‘fo upstart upon Wilmot's property, 
and the ol: 7 

“Captain Alick Thurston, this is really too much !” 

i Richard Merton, starting up from the table. 

“I certainly did net come down here to meet with 

insult. You have. been im upon. You were 

always too Quixotic. I you that Miriam was a 
you were well rid of her-——” 

“Hold!” thundered Captain Alick, also leaping 
from his chair. “Beware, Dick Merton, how you use 
that sacred name lightly. I tell you the girl was as 
much my wife, in the sight of heaven, as. though 
forty priests had stood over us. Our hearts were 
exchanged, our nuptial vows uttered solemnly, in 
the Almighty presence. Through all these years I 
have borne around me a bereaved, empty breast. She 
has turned to me fearlessly, from her very bed of 
death. Diek, Dick! how canI have loved you so? 
Is your heart astoneindeed? Have all these years of 
familiar intercourse with trickery, and ‘fraud, and 

iant wro 8 out from en a 4g anor 2 

had counted strongly on your he ought you 
would gladly make this atonement to ease the night- 
mare remorse which it seemed must weigh heavily on 
your,soul. Once more I appeal to you, in the name 
of all things sacred, to help me in this matter. I 
know it will be hard. I think I understand the 
sorest point. But, Dick, money is not everything in 
this world; surely you must have seen that. And 
you will haveenough. You are well aware every- 
thing I haveis left to you and yours. My will is 





still unchanged; but, Dick, I must certainly make « 
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new one if you persist in denying the claim of this 
hapless orphan. Miriam's child must not be left to 
the chance of winning her right. From this day she 
ig my adopted daughter. But you will consent, Dick ?” 

He stood up erect, his eye flashing, his noble face 
illumined with a grand enthusiasm, and before him 
was the livid, sneering countenance of his guest. 

“Say you will consent to help me, Dick?” pleaded 
Captain Alick. 

“T do not believe a word of her story. I think I 
should be wronging the innocent if I wrested the 
estate from my ward’s hands. You know, or perhaps 
you do not know, that he is as good as engaged to my 
daughter.” 

“T suspected it; but it does not alter the matter. 
Why should it ?” 

The wily man of the world by this time had in a 
measure recovered the wits which had been sadly 
routed by the sudden and astounding revelation. He 
rallied all his faculties, and slowly returned to his 
seat. 

* Let us try to look at the affair coolly,” said he, 
in his accustomed smooth and oily tones. ‘It is 
possible I may see it differently. I must have a little 
quiet reflection to know exactly what is right.” 

“Heaven grant you may find it! And to add 
another, and to me irresistible appeal, let me sum- 
mon one more interested than either of us.” 

He rang the bell as he spoke, and said quietly to 
the servant who appeared : 

“ Ask Widow Naney to say to the young lady that 
I should feel honoured by her presence here for a few 
moments.” ; 

The servant disappeared, and the pair waited in 
silence full fifteen minutes; then quick, light steps 
were heard coming through the hall. he host 
smiled seftly, and, as if to brush off all traces of 
sternness and agitation from his face, passed his hand 
hastily across forehead, cheek and mouth. The 
guest cast an uneasy, disturbed glance towards the 
door, and then involuntarily rose to his feet. 


CHAPTER IL 


You have seen faces, oftener in pictures than else- 
where, but at rare intervals in reality, which affected 
you with a vague and yet very distinct sensation of 
mingled awe and delight. 

Such, sweet, serene light shone in the eyes, such a 
purity hovered around the tranquil lips, such an inde- 
acribable refinement, goodness, and innocence, shone 
through every lineament. 

This young girl, who came floating through the 
dark-panelied doorway towards these two men of such 
widely different character and experience, was of 
just such lovely presence. 

Her very coming seemed to brighten the room, as a 
sunbeam or a blossom can enliven the gloomiest scene. 

Even the fierce, angry clamouring in Richard 
Merton’s worldly heart cowered down, and for a mo- 
ment held its peace, while his host, with a thrilling 
smile, rose to meet her. 

“You sent for me, Captain Alick. If there be 
anything I can dofor yon, I shall be so glad; but I 
fear there is no way in which I may repay your 
goodness.” 

The voice was sweet and clear, the accent slightly 
foreign. Captain Alick took in his the wee white 
hand, and answered, fondly : 

“ Nay, my child, you must forget this thought of 
obligation, Havel not adopted youinto my heart as 
a beloved daughter? Is not your very presence in 
this dull old place the richest blessing I could ask ? 
Come hither, my child. Here is an old comrade of 
mine; one whorshared all my boyish life, who has 
always held a warm corner in my heart. This is Mr. 
Richard Merton, Genevieve.” 

This girl, reared in the utmost seclusion, wholly 
unlearned in the courtly etiquette upon which the 
ladies of his acquaintance prided themselves, turned 
towards him with a graceful unconsciousness, which 
the Honourable. Richard inwardly admitted was the 
very perfection of lady-like ease. } 

“Tam very glad to see you, Mr. Merton. Captain 
Alick is so kind to me, I already love him go dearly 
that I cannot but choose take /is friend for mine 
upon the first, meeting.” 

“] hope you will find him a true and generous 
friend,” said Captain Aliek, while Mr. Merton. bowed 
his acknowledgment of Genevieve’s address. ‘ You 
see we have been discussing grave and knotty ques- 
tions over our wine. Will you come. into the little 
parlour, and charm away the cobwebs with one of 
those sweet melodies you warble like any forest 
birdling ?” ° ; 

“ | shall be too proud-end- happy. I will do my 
best. Huw glad I am you love singing.” { 

She led the way joyfully, and with unaffected readi- 
ness seated herself at the piano, and commenced a 
sweet Italian hymn, giving the words in English. 





The gentlemen could not do otherwise than listen 
attentively. 

Her voice was wonderfully sweet, and had evi- 
dently been carefully cultured. 

She sang song after song, now and then glancing 
around with a pleased smile to mark the enchanted 
look on her friend’s face. 

. 4 I am sure you are tired,” said Captain Alick, at 
ast. 

She shook her head playfully, but he continued 
peremptorily : 

“Not another note. I must not be too exacting, 
even in zo pure an enjoyment. Ran away, birdling, 
and ask Widow Nancy to lock out for the honey 
jars, since I am quite confident you feed surrepti- 
tiously upon them to obtain the dulcet tone for your 
songs.” 

Laughing merrily, Genevieve withdrew. 

: Captain Alick looked triumphantly into his guest’s 
ace. 

“ You cannot blame me now, Dick, for my earnest 
desire to restore to so peerless a creature the rightful 
fortune and noble name of her father. She will be 
the brightest star at court.” 

“Does she know of this claim? She is in- 
deed a very charming girl. Bat, Alick, in such an 
important matter one must move cautiously and de- 
liberately. The subject requires careful consideration.” 

“She knows nothing. It is five weeks now since 
she arrived, and I have scarcely thought of any other 
subject. There is no need of farther consideration on 
my part,” returned the captain, impatiently. 

“ But certainly there is on mine. I am of a slower, 
less impetuous nature. Let me have the papers to 
read to-night when I retire to my chamber. I promise 
you to give itcareful thought, andin the morning you 
shall kuow my candid opimion.” 

‘““T don’t wan’t your opinion. I want your answer, 
yesor no. Will you help to right thisdefrauded or- 
phan ?” 

“If you like that statement better, you shall have 
my aye or nay in the morning.” 

“Very well. You understand those papers are 
merely copies. The main thing is to find this Scotch 
minister ; then, of course, the matter is settled. Per- 
haps you already know something about him. You 
certainly were the principal manager of the affair, and 
the guardian of the successful heir.” 

Captain Alick said this half defiantly, half apolo- 
getically, and kept his eye resolutely upon Richard 
Merton’s face. 

It kept its impassive coldness. He was no longer 
to be startled into impolitic or undignified emotions, 

“Tam certain you don’t mean your words to be as 
unkind as their rea) significance implies. It’s a long time 
since we have been together, Alick, and it’s not often 
I get away from public business, to say nothing of 
my own. Let's be good friends if we can, Alick !” 

So spoke the wily schemer, well kuowing how 
deeply such a tone would sink into the honest, generous 
heart beside him. 

“Amen to that, Dick! What an old-time genial 
ring it has when you call me Alick in that voice? It 
brings up the days when we were at school together, 
and when nothing in the world could make me so 
proud as a patronizing nod or wink from you. You 
were so much cleverer at books than I, Dick, you 
rogue; but when it came to wrestling or pulling the 
oars, I got ahead again, old boy. Our livea might 
have been mapped out then from those very traits. 
IT hated deep problems heartily, and took to the water 
as naturally asa duck. Heigh-ho! well, I have done 
some good in my line, while in the service. It’s a 
question, though, if I should have been so snugly 
harboured in retirement if I had depended upon my 
country’s appreciation of my services. But I have 
always rejoiced heartily to see you mounting so 
steadily upwards, and have been proud to know how 
quick you could unravel what seems to be so hope- 
less in the political affairs of the nation. Yes, yes, 
Dick, let's be friends always.” 

“How fast it is growing dark! Shall we try a 
cigar on the terrace? I’m sure you haven't given up 
your old sea habits, as regards a pipe.” 

“Not I. There’s another old trick I cling to still. 
I take my morning swim just as regularly on the lake 
over there as I used to from the salt tide.” 

“You must find it irksome on chilly mornings,” 
was the careless rejoinder. 

“Not L It renews my youth, freshens both mind 
and body. It is one of my pet theories. Come, try 
it with mein the morning. I've a jaunty little boat. 
I row out into the lake, just after the sun peeps up. 
It’s better than wine to quicken the blood, when you 
come up tingling with your dive into the cool fresh- 
ness below, and inhale the reviving air.” 

The Honourable Richard shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Bah! it gives me a shiver to think of it. It is ex- 
tremely imprudent. A man of your age diving like a 
boy. What.if anything happened?” 

“Pooh! I’m as good as half a dozen young men of 





the day. When I begin to feel old I shall take Tim 
along with me, to pull me out of trouble. I’m good’ 
for some time yet. I had the cramp one morning, 

but I got back safe. Hullo, Tim! where are you? 

Go and bring me a few of those choice cigars I keep 
out of the way of the rabble. You won't find their 

equal now, Dick. I bought them myself of an old 

Manilla merchant, on my last Hast Indian cruise. I’m 

on the last thousand now, and they grow more and 

more choice.” 

Tim, a stout, stalwart fellow, bearing unmistak- 
able evidences of his sea: proclivities in his gait and 
sailor dress, darted out from his post in the corridor. 
A noble fellow was Tim, deserving something beyond 
casual notice, with s heart as brave and a soul as true 
as steel. 

He had entered the service of his beloved master 
when he was only simple Lieutenant Thurston, and 
he had not left him since by day or night, and 
never was simple nature more thoroughly spaniel- 
i “a its devotedness than Tim’s affection for Captain 

ick. 

In the honest servant’s eyes that gentleman was 
not only the best and kindest, but he was also the 
greatest man in the world. 

Captain Alick was nota man to undervalue such 
faithful attachment. Tim was his right-hand man, 
often his chosen confidant. 

The two gentlemen paced to and fro with their 
cigars all the evening. Genevieve sitting at the 
dim library window, with her fair cheek pressed 
against the glass, could see the two forms passing 
backwards and forwards, the tall and slim and the 
broad stout figure, and now and then came floating to 
her ear the mingling voices. Presently the glimmer- 
ing sparks which had accompanied them vanished. 
The cigars were finished. 

They were coming in. Tho girl rose fram her 
half-reclining position, shook out the folds of her 
white dress, and went to meet them, thinking perhaps 
they would like music. 

She came upon them just as they were halting 
beneath the effulgence of the hall lamp. 

“T think I will go to my chamber, Alick. The 
long ride is something out of my way, you know, and 
I feel unusually tired. I have that business to look 
over, besides. So, if you will excuse me, I'll wish 
you good-night.” 

“ Certainly, certainly. Make yourself comfortable 
by all means. There will be a man to attend to your 
wants. Whata puny frame you've got, for all your 
long limbs, Dick. It would take many a ride to use 
me up in that way. You'd better got up early to join 
me at my bath.” 

“Thank you, I have wit enough left to keep out 
of that. Good-evening, Miss Genevieve.” 

Captain Alick had not observed her before. He 
turned, and drawiog her forward under the light, 
so that its rays fell glowingly upon her graceful 
bead with its brown curls, its fair, transparent 
complexion, and soft violet, blue eyes, he said, in 
significant tone : 

“ Dick, old boy, here is a charming vision to take 
with you into your gloomy chamber, and into your 
crooked, lawyer puzzling and planning. Let it have 
a Christianizing influence !” 

Richard Merton had good cause to remember that 
picture for many and many a day, and it was 
stamped indelibly upon his memory, though he half 
closed his keen gray eyes, as if to shut out a sight 
which pricked him painfully. 

He saw them after he had gone up into his cham- 
ber, dismissed his valet, and settled himself to look 
over the obnoxious papers. 

Again and again between him and the written 
pages floated that pretty picture. 

The stalwart. old navy captain, with his grand, 
rugged, honourable face, one arm thrown around 
the sylph figure in the fleecy, snowy robe, with its 
broad black sash, its sweet, innocent face upturned 
so confidingly and tenderly. 

Many and many a night afterwards, the Honourable 
Richard Merton woke panting and trembling from a 
dream in which a smiling face had suddenly 
changed into a solitary figure—a cold, stark, dripping 
corpse, with frozen, glaring eye, and straight, menac- 
ing finger. 

His lip curled scornfully now, unaware of the terri- 
ble power the vision would gain in the brief apace of 
four-and-twenty hours. 

Unrolling the papers, he went through them rapidly 
with absorbed’ attention. When they were finished 
he flung them down on the table, and took breath in 
@ long-drawn inspiration. 

“Just what I thought they would be. It shows 
the wisdom of my management; it was the most 
judicious course that could have been taken. | 
was startled, I must admit, to find out that this 
widow should prove to be the same girk Why 
must she so everlastingly turn up in my way? 
She is dead at last. The grim archer be praised for 
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that! Hum! the case will not prove a very trouble- 
some one, except for the perversity of this romantic 
old sea dog. It is a snug property to lose, and there’s 
no question but he will change the will if I play 
skilfully. I must blind him a little, hold out a hope 
of compromise in case I am convinced of the actual 
legality of the marriage. It will be easy enough to 
pick flaws in the testimony, which will require farther 
corroboration. But the girl shaJl never have the 
property and poor Phil be turned off with a mere 
pittance. Never, never!” 

So ran the soliloquy of the honourable gentleman. 
The last words were unconsciously spoken aloud. 

If Tim, who had come in rather abruptly to bring 
a glass of egg-hot, with his master’s compliments, over- 
heard the words, there was no sign of his interpreting 
them on his stolid countenance, as Mr. Richard's 
searching glance assured him, and the latter retired 
to his bed undisturbed. 

Meanwhile, below, in the cosy library, sat Captain 
Alick in the great arm-chair, and on a footstool at 
his feet, with her fair head against his knee, was the 
fairy-like Genevieve. Captain Alick’s hand lingered 
fondly among the shining curls, and the voice with 
which he now and thea addressed her was broken 
and tremulous. 

They had been talking about her mother. The 
blue eyes of the girl were like dew-besprinkled violets, 
for the tears still clung to the long lashes. 

“Ah, the parting with her was terrible,” sighed 
Genevieve's low, sweet voice.. “I thought I should 
not live to bear it, yet now I am strangely comforted. 
She was so sad all her life, my poor mamma. How 
often I have wondered that my father’s death should 
have so completely broken her spirit. She only 
lived for my sake. Oh, her tender devotion to me 
was a wonderful thing! Yet I am content to forego 
it, if she be happy at last.. And, somehow, I cannot 
think of her as lying in that Sicilian grave! Per- 
haps that was why she sent me hither before the 
last hour, and so spared my beholding that cherished 
form laid ia the cold ground. I cannot believe her 
dead; her living presence, her angelic love, seems to 
surround me everywhere. And in you, dear friend, I 
have found a second parent. I hope some day I 
shall be able to prove my gratitude. I have found 
you just what my mother promised me, a noble, 
generous, true-hearted father. Oh, Captain Thurston, 
you shall never repent your kindness.” 

“No, my child, I never shall,” answered Captain 
Alick, drawing his hand across his eyes, and speaking 
in an almost solemn tone. 

There was a little pause, and then he spoke again, 
more cheerfully. 

“And you are contented, Genevieve ? you do not 
find this retired, lonesome place gloomy for such 
young; fresh spirits ?” 

“Gloomy, no indeed! I am charmed with all 
things. I should be wicked indeed to be dull after 
all your efforts to add to my enjoyment. I enjoy the 
pony so much! I had sucha fine canter early this 
morning. And ob, that reminds me of an adventure I 
met with. I have seen Old Moll, as the housekeeper tells 
me she is called. You have such queer names in 
these parts. How near I was to laugh the first time 
you called Mrs. Bourne Widow Nancy, and now I do 
not mind it at all!” 

While she was laughing, in her pretty, girlish 
way, Captain Alick looked down earnestly into her 
face. 

“You have seen Moll, Genevieve ? I am very glad 
of that.” 

“T wonder why, Captain Thurston?” 

‘Because she was one of your mother’s few trusty 
friends. Genevieve, my darling, if unforeseen events 
should happen, confide implicitly in Old Moll ; trust 
her fearlessly, obey her, if need be: go to her in any 
trouble for assistance. If you should need pro- 
tection, which heaven forbid,: but if such a direful 
time should come, and anything happen to me, go to 
Old Moll without a question of her faithfulness or real 
goodness under a strange, whimsical manner.” 

“ The housekeeper spoke as if this strange woman 
were more feared than respected in the place. She 
says she had uncanny ways; that she disappears 
strangely, and goes wandering, no one knows whi- 
ther.” 

There will always be such idle stories about so ec- 
centric a person as Old Moll, but you can credit my 
assurance, you will always find her a true and faithful 
friend if anything should happen to me.” 

“Oh, Captain Thurston, why do you say that? what 
makes you look so grave and sad ?” cried Genevieve, 
the tears rising again. “ What indeed would become 
of me if I lost you ?” 

“It is very sillyin me. Hush, my darling, don’t 
cry again. I’m ashamed of myself. It’s one of my 
old sailor superstitions; a strange gloom has come 
upon me, a dreary foreboding of evil. I will shake 
it off.” 

And the noble old veteran laughed, patted her 


cheek, and kissed her, called her many fond and 
silly names, and thought he had cheated her into 
believing him jolly and merry again. But the same 
uneasy flicker was in his eye: ever and anon the 
grave, weary cloud hung over his forehead. When 
she rose to say good-night he drew her gently to- 
wards him, put his hands upon her head, and gave 
her a solemn blessing. 

When she had gone away, folding his hands behind 
him, Captain Alick walked to and fro for a long time 
lost in a melancholy reverie. Presently he went to 
the iron safe in one corner, unlocked it, and took from 
it a small box of papers. 

He selected one, and went to the table, reading it 
carefully through. He folded it up with a heavy sigh, 
and leaned his head upon his crossed arms, in the very 
attitude of a grieved schoolboy. 

“T shall not feel so forlorn, so terribly down- 
hearted in the morning,” muttered he, lifting his head 
again. “I shall laugh then at this nightmare.” 

Presently, as if a new idea had come to him, he 
drew towards him the inkstand, and then taking a 
formal-looking document, wrote hastily across it, in 
his bold, legible caligraphy, a few lines. This done, 
he seemed somewhat relieved; replaced the paper in 
the safe, locked it carefully, and ringing the bell, sum- 
moned Tim to escort him to his bed-chamber. 

He came forth from it early in the morning, with a 
brighter face, and passed lightly the chamber door of 
his guest. 

Only a few of the household were yet astir. 

His passage downstairs and out into the yard ex- 
cited from them no surprise or comment. 

It had been his invariable habit for ten years to 
take this morning bath, whether in the balmy air of 
summer or beneath the chilly winds of winter, if the 
ice did not forbid the indulgence. 

Tim followed, to carry the towels and unmoor the 


boat. 

Captain Alick pushed off vigorously, and Tim sat 
down on the bank to await his return. 

The honest servant watched the boat with exult- 
ing pride at his master’s continued strength and 
dexterity; but presently grew a little sleepy, and 
yawned ; he lazily switched off the bright heads of 
the winter flowers growing on the bank, and his atten- 
tion was momentarily diverted. 

He sprang to his feet, however, as there came over 
the water a faint halloo, and looked eagerly towards 
the motionless boat. 

The powerful swimmer had made his plunge; why 
did be not regain the boat? for certainly, if ‘Tim’s eyes 
served him right, the skiff was empty. 

Tim darted along the bank to another boat moored 
near by, and in a moment had started gallantly to the 
rescue. 

The white foam flew from the flashing oars, the 
boat spun over the waves as if propelled by arms of 
iron. 

Tim’s eager eyes darted over the water in wild, 
horrified affright, as he came to the idly drifting boat, 
in which lay his master’s empty clothing. 

He shrieked that master’s name in a hoarse, scream- 
ing voice, and then plunged into the water. 

Again and again poor Tim explored the remorseless 
depths. In vain; and at last, with a wail of anguish, 
the faithful fellow, exhausted by his desperate efforts, 
sank helplessly in the bottom of the boat, and lay 
in a kind of stupor. 

As stcength returned, he roused himself, and rowed 
slowly and disconsolately back, while the empty boat, 
which had so long been guided by the hand so help- 
less now, drifted behind him. 

A ghastly face it was which poor Tim presented 
to the startled household, and terrible tidings were 
those he bore. 

A wild tumult of lamentation and weeping roused 
Richard Merton, sleeping calmly in the chamber 
above. 

He was met on the threshold by Tim's wretched 
story. 

I dare not picture what thoughts leaped madly 
through the mind of this man, who had been so ten- 
derly beloved by the dead master of Thurston Cot- 
tage. I shrink with loathing of such base ingratitude, 
such treacherous friendship. 

But his face was grave and solemn with decorous 
sadness. He asked pertinent questions concerning the 
hopelessness of farther search, and commended the 
arrangement which had sent a band of the stoutest 
swimmers to explore the river. He spoke soothing, 
comforting words to still the grief of the faithful 
servants, for Captain Alick was not a master to be 
carelessly deplored. 

He expressed, in words which drew tears from all, 
his own bereavement, and then, and not till then, he 
asked the question which had been printing its fiery 
letters on his brain throughout. 

“‘ Had his beloved friend sent for any solicitor, or 
drawn up any instrument himself that it might be 
his melancholy pleasure to see faithfully carried out ?” 











“ Ah, sir,” sobbed Tim, “it’s littl: he thought of 
this. He told me I was to go over al ‘er breakfast for 
the lawyer, that he wanted to make :: change in his 


will. I’m sure there is one now, but rhat there was 
in it he didn’t like I’m sure it’s out o, my power to 
tell.” 

Richard Merton drew a long breath. 

“Nothing must be touched until the law yer comes. 
What a sorrowful ending is this to my visit!” 

And with his cambric handkerchief over his face, 
the honourable gentleman withdrew again to his 
chamber. 

In another room poor Genevieve was sobbing in 
the good housekeeper’s arms. The sudden blow had 
completely prostrated her hitherto elastic spirits. 

“Oh, what will become of me now, what will be- 
come of me now ?” murmured she, despairingly. 

“And not a sparrow falleth to the ground un- 
marked,” said a deep voice from the doorway. 

The sobbing women turned with a start of alarm. 
There on the threshold stood the strange, weird figure 
of Old Moll. 

“T hear that death is abroad, and I have come to 
listen to his preaching. A good man is gone—a 
mighty oak has fallen. Well may you weep, yet let 
your tears be free from bitterness. Is it true, Nancy 
Bourne, that the cold waves cover the form of Alick 
Thurston?” asked the woman, pushing away the 
straggling, snow-white locks which streamed from her 
singular bonnet—a huge calash of green silk. 

“Tt is trae,” answered the housekeeper, with a fresh 
gush of tears. 

“Heaven have mercy upon us all!” ejaculated Moll, 
in a solemn voice. “ Mysterious are its ways, and 

finding out.” 

“It’s little enough he thought of this when he. left 
us so bright and cheery this morning—my dear, noble 
Captain Alick,” wailed the poor Widow Nancy. ‘‘ He 
was the best friend I had in the world !” 

“T have lost everything with him!” added Gene- 
vieve, drooping her head again on Mrs. Bourne's 
shoulder. 

The old woman looked at them gravely, and then 
dashed away a tear from her swarthy cheek, while 
she said, in peculiar, deep, hoarse voice : 

“ Be comforted, children. We must all die; for 
the just man it is only gain, and such we can hope 
was Alick Thurston.” 

“Can hope!” exclaimed the worthy housekeeper, 
in indignation. “If there be anyone to doubt that 
angel’s goodness, it should not be you, Old Moll, you 
whom he has befriended against all the ill-will of the 
town. 

“TI know, Iknow, he wasa true friend. I shall not 
seon see hig like. But wherefore indulge in unavail- 
ing grief? I tell thee, woman, Old Moll’s is not a heart 
to harbour ingratitude.” 

A servant came to the door for the housekeeper just 
then, and for a moment Old Moll was left alone with 
Genevieve. The girl was startled as the swarthy, 
wrinkled face was bent down hastily to hers and the 
deep voice whispered : 

“Child of Miriam, doubt not the good-will of Old 
Moll. Believe none of their shameful charges. He 
knew me better; knew my mission, my devotion to 
you and to him. He confided to me what was closely 
kept from all else. He promised me‘to makea new 
will, and secure you from poverty. Has he done 
ig?” 

“T do notknow. I cannot tell, Iam sure,” faltered 
Miriam’s daughter. “ Oh, I cannot think of such things 
now. I can only remember that I have lost’ his ten- 
der love, his fostering care—that I am all alone, ut- 
terly desolate.” 

“ Hush, hush, my child, that is false. You have Old 
Moll, a faithful, devoted friend, who will watch over 
you, who will work for you, who will love you 
always.” 

“ Who are you?” exclaimed Genevieve, conscious of 
a strange thrill stealing into her Leart at the vehement, 
impassioned tone. 

“I was your mother’s best friend, and am yours, sweet 
child. Fear not! Have courage! However dark your 
future may seem, Old Moll will some time prove a 
fairy godmother, and bring you joy and peace.” 

There was no time for Genevieve to reply. The 
housekeeper, followed by one of the maids, entered 
the room, and Old Moll, holding up a warning finger to 
repress the girl’s answer, fell back to her old position. 

In a few hours the house was filled with a crowd 
of shocked and sympathizing, or curious acquaint- 
ances. The lawyer had also arrived, and was closely 
closeted with Richard Merton. The fact was dismally 
realized now by the whole household. The genial, 
generous, kind-hearted master of Thurston Cottags 
was gone! 

; (To be continued.) 
—_—_—_—_ 

PARISIAN EXPECTATIONS.—T he attention of the au- 
thorities has been recently given to obtaining the 
necessary supply of water for the Exhibition ; 
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THE HOUSE OF SECRETS. 


By Leon Lewis. 
a 
CHAPTER XLIIL 


His lordship’s bell sounded as Roke came along 
the corridor, and he had welcomed it as an omen of 


He obeyed his master’s command to retire, in 
order that he might perfect his schemes undisturbedly, 
and had come back to his call prepared to put them 
into execution. 

“There is no use in calling names, my lord,” he 
said, coolly, at length replying to the last question of 
his master. “I could call you worse names than 
scoundrel—lord though you are. J never tried to 
commit murder !” . 

_ “Murder?” said the earl, a cold sweat break- 
ing out upon his face, and trembling violently. “I 
know nothing about murder !” 

“Ido! And I may be called upon to tell what I 
know, unless I am paid for keeping silence!” 

bi You can’t blackmail me, Roke,” blustered his lord- 
ship. “The girl threw herself into the river, and I 
had nothing to do with herconduct. I can’t be deemed 
responsible for her suicide!” 

“But you might have rescued her !” 

“T—I can’t swim !” 

“Has your lordship forgotten how to swim since 
last year when you swam a match with Lord Vilbury, 
and won, too?” 

The earl stared at him without replying. 

“ But I deceived you, my lord,” resumed the valet, 
coolly, “in saying that you committed murder and 
that I must be paid to keep the secret. You did not 
commit murder!” 

“T am glad you acknowledge it.” 

_ “But it was not because you were innocent of the 
intention. Miss Natalie was rescued!” 

“Rescued !” cried his lordship, incredulously. 

“ Yes, mylord. I don’t know who saved her, but I 
know she is alive. In fact, I saw her this very 
night !” 

_ ‘Impossible !” breathed the earl, sinking back upon 
his pillow, white with fear. 

“ Not so, my lord. Miss Natalie ig alive and well, 
and her heart is full of hatred towards you. She in- 
tends to avow herself your wife to-morrow before the 
guests and inmates of the Castle, and declare the at- 
tempt you have made upon her life!” 

“She would not dare to do so!” declared his lord- 
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suip, nervously. 


[NATALIE GALNS POSSESSION OF THE REGISTER. ] 


“ An injured woman dares do anything !” 

“No one would believe her!” 

“ Perhaps not,” said the artful valet, “if her state- 
ments were unsupported. But if she could bring a 
witness to her assistance, no one could gainsay he 
words, If she should have someone to testify to her 
marriage, to her relations towards your lordship, the 
Lady Leopolde would receive her with open arms.” 

His lordship clutched his pillow, replying, in a tone 
meant to be ingratiating : 

“That might be, Roke. But she cannot find a 
witness. The old pew-opener is in an hospital with 
paralysis, or ome such thing, and the only other wit- 
ness to the marriage was yourself. And I know you 
will be true to my interests.” 

“T will be true to my own, my lord. Self first, 
always. It’s been so with you, and why shouldn't it 
be so with me? I shall do whatever I can to better 
myself—anything short o’ murder!” 

The earl winced, and wished fervently that Natalie 
had been really drowned, and that Roke was dead 
a 


Iso. 

A horrible incubus seemed weighing upon him, 
threatening him with loss of honour, reputation, and 
all he held dear. 

He did not realize that honour had parted from him 
long ago. 

“T suppose, Roke,” he said, “money would com- 
mand your services in any way. You would as soon 
serve me as her ?” 

“Certainly, my lord. If you're a mind to pay me 
what I shall ask I'll give you the paper and keep 
mum. No, that won't doeither,” he added, cunningly, 
to enhance the value of his silence and services. 
“You can say what you'll give me, and I'll see the 
girl to-morrow and see how much more sbe’ll bid. I 
presume she'll pay handsomely to exchange her name- 
less and friendless condition for the name and rank of 
a countess. Perhaps I had better see her first.” 

These words goaded the earl to the very verge of 
endurance. 

The remembrance of Natalie’s namelessness, of her 
want of dignity, and her simplicity, &c., came into his 
mind, and he shrank from acknowledging her more 
than before. 

Misinterpreting his lordship’s emotion, Roke tapped 
his breast significantly, to indicate that the missing 
leaf of the marriage register was on his person, and 
could be bidden for. 

At sight of this insolent movement Lord Temple- 
combe sprang from his bed and rushed upon his valet. 

“Give it me, you scoundrel!” he cried, hoarsely. 
“ Give it me, or I'll choke you !” 











He clasped the throat of his valet with iron fingers, 
and shook him as a terrier might shake a rat. 

Roke gasped for breath and his eyes started from 
their sockets. 

He had not expected such violence as this from his 
master, whom he had regarded as a coward, who 
would war only upon women. 

He struggled and resisted, but he could not shake 
off that gripe upon his throat. 

The earl’s face was almost demoniacal in its rage, 
and his breath came hotly and quickly through his 
lips, as he ‘pressed his visage close to that of his 
valet’s, and again bade him to yield up the paper. 

“TI—I ca——” he gasped, the word stopped off 
by the pressure upon his windpipe. “‘ Oh-——” 

“Give it me!” repeated the earl, imprinting his 
sharp nails into his victim's flesh. ‘‘ And promise——” 

Unable longer to endure his physical agony, Roke 
ceased his contortions and ineffectual struggles, arose 
with one mighty effort, put out his hands against his 
lordship, and flung him from him. 

He fell against the corner of the marble-topped 
table and then descended heavily upon the floor. 

The valet shook himself to make sure he was safe, 
tied a handkerchief around his throat to stop the 
dripping of blood from his wounds, and then, with an 
indefinable fear chilling him to the core, advanced to 
his master’s side. 

“ My lord, are you hurt?” he asked. 

There was no response. 

He crept nearer, knelt beside the prostrate earl, and 
lifted his head upon his knee. 

He then perceived a cut upon the temple, from 
which the blood streamed upon the carpet. His lord- 
ship’s face was ghastly. 

Roke carried him to the bed, bandaged his brow 
with a towel as well as he could, and bathed his face 
in cold water, and held smelling-salts to his nostrils. 

Under this treatment he soon began to show sigus 
of returning consciousness. 

He opened his eyes, recognized his attendant, and 
said, faintly : 

“The paper—the paper !” 

“Your lordship may have it on payment of the 
sum I mentioned and two thousand pounds down !” 
said the cautious valet. 

The earl shook his head and groaned. 

“A thousand, then,” cried Roke, frightened at the 
aspect of his master’s face, and fearful lest he should 
get nothing. 

He knew if his bargain were not concluded that 
night it would never be made, and he knew that Lady 
Templecombe would not be likely to buy it of him, 
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for if she were to declare her parentage her husband 
would acknowledge her. 

And arotber thought influenced him. 

There was a look on his master’s face that comes 
only upon those who are near death ! ‘ 

“ Five hundred” he said, as his lordship made no 
reply. 

The ear] nodded assent, arfd said : 
“Go to my desk—stay! Clive me the paper first! 
The money is in my travelling desk!” 

Roke drew from his pocket a tobaceo-box, epened 
it, and took out a small piece of which, 
on being unfolded, was seen to be Go ulating teat of 
the register. 

He laid it beside his 1! hastened to the 
small writing-desk, the key of was in the lock, 
and took out several bank-notes,their sum amounting 
to that required. 

He then returned and leoleed at his thaster. 

. Roke"esid his lordship, faintly. 

Help! Give me help!” 
“Twit IM go for 


doctor!” answered Keke, 

stuffing bis money in hig bosom. “¥. badly 
off, my tail, and no mistake, but you'll be all right 

et!” 
. He tauemed from the room, went downstairs, 
made tie way to the stables, aroused a groom, pro- 
cured @ terse, saying that Lord a was ill, 
and then rede swiftly away from the 

Ly me enh lf search of a phyaisian. 

He flew over road and across the coun 
a constalile were at his heels to arrest him on a 
of murdert 





GHAPTEB XLIV. 
et aye uae 
Enforce attention, like deep harmony; 
Where words are scarce they're seldom spent in vain; 
For they breathe truth that breathe their words in palm 


Shakespeare. 

Lorp TEMPLECOMBE awaited impatiently the me 
turn of his valet, the minutes seeming hours, and the 
pain in his head increasing until he could only moan 
in his agony, and put up his hands as if to ward off 
the blows that appeared to descend with terrible re- 
gularity upon his shrinking temples. 

But Roke did not return. 

“ Why doesn't he come ?” cried the wounded man, 
restlessly. “I'll have him arrested for murder. No, 
not murder, for I’m not going to die, but for assault— 
ob, dear, why doesn’t he come? Roke! Roke!” 

And thus a half-hour that seemed a century rolled 


away. 

The light that gleamed in the chandelier grew in- 
tolerable, distressing the earl even when his eyes were 
tightly closed, and his head grew hot, and he thought 
longingly how pleasant it would be to drink some 
cold water, and to feel @ cool hand upon his forehead. 

He conjured up these fancies until he beeame almost 
delirious. 

In his pain, thoughts of his suffering, wronged 
wife came to his mind. 

One moment he beheld her lying at the bottom of 
the sullen river that wound among the Fens, and the 
next, remembering his valet’s words, he beheld her 
alive and well, and about to denounce him to the world 
as her husband and her murderer. 

“No, no!” he said, crouching in his bed. “I did 
not kill her. She will tell you so herself. She isn’t 
my wife—she isn’t indeed. She's only a nameless 
girl, and I’ve the record quite safe,” and he felt feebly 
around him for the leaf Roke had abstracted from 
the register and just sold to Lim. 

He could not find it, and a fiercer pain caused him 
momentarily to forget it. 

At this juncture the door of his room noiselessly 
opened, and a soft, rustling sound was heard in the 
little parlour. 

‘Is that you, Roke?” he asked, feebly. 

The intruder came forward without replying, and 
stood by his bedside, under the full light of the 
chandelier. 

It was Natalie. 

The sick man recognized her with sudden alarm, 
but with none of the deadly affright his young wife 
had expected, and murmured: 

“Yes, she’s alive. Her blood isn’t on my hands. 
Oh, go away, Natalie, go away !” 

“No, Vane, I shall not goaway,” answered his wife, 
in clear, cold tones that alarmed him yet more than her 
unexpected appearance. “I am here, alive—thanks 
to another more than to you—and here I shall remain 

until justice is done me!” 

The ear] groaned. 

His despairing utterance called Natalie’s attention +o 
his condition,.and she discovered the wound upon his 
forehead and the fever flush upon his cheek at the 
same moment. 

“Go away, Natalie,” said the husband, almost in- 


_Again he felt for the paper, which lay just beyond 


hie reach. 

Natalie picked it up to hand to him, but something 
in its appearance decided her to examine it, and she 
ig Soli she discovered its purport. 

ne her joy as pa 
mw red a little way from the bed, the missing 
leaf in her band, and her eyes fairly devouring the re- 
cord of her marriage, face transfigured with 
an almost holy ey. 
How heaven blessed her upon that night. 

Within a few hours she had discovered her lawful, 
a and now she possessed groofs 

Gilad tears sprang to her eyes, her heart with 
joy, and forgetful of the presence or of 

er guilty husband, she knelt beside his bed, and 
poured forth her tothe Providence 
that had watched ewer and shielded her im all her 

ast with ile exceeding 


great joy. 

‘and then she arose, folded 
bosom, and came closer to ber 
“ Elmer, dear,” she said, 
even for him in that momest. 
your forehead? Do you 
“ Yes,” he answered, Salmtly, id. 
@octor—doctor—Nat——* 

His voice faltered, ami Mis somses seemed to melt 


pat it in her 


you hurt 
Send for 


to her withina few minute- 

She opened the door toh: _.erself. 

“ The Lady Leopolde her: . ' exclaimed the servant, 
an old and favourite retainer in the family. 

“T am not the Lady Leopolde,” answered Natalie, 
with gentle dignity. “I am Lady Tem be, 
the wife of Lord Templecombe, who is very ill. His 
lordship has received some sudden injury upon his 
head, and I want a physician summoned imme- 
diately !” 

“There is one in the house at this moment, my 
lady,” returned the puzzled servant, » not- 
withstanding her assertion to the con , that he 
addressed the Lady Leopolde. “Miss Wycherly was 
took with a fainting-spell in the library early in 
the evenin’, and a doctor has been sent for and he is 
here yet. I'll fetch him to you, my lady?” 

“ Do so without an instant’s delay. And then send 
the housekeeper to me. And bring me word,” added 
the young wife, anxions for Alethea, “of Miss 
Wycherly’s health !” 

She dismissed the servant by a wave of her hand, 
and returned to the bedside of the earl, ministering to 
him with all the tenderness ofa loved and loving wife. 

Only a few minutes passed when the physician made 
his appearance. 

He was a venerable old gentleman, who had been 
for forty years the family physician of the Wycherlys. 

He regarded the young wife with curiosity, believ- 
ing her to be the Lady Leopolde, but a moment's 
scrutiny of her fair face and blue eyes convinced him 
of his mistake, without abating his curiosity. 

“T am Lady Templecombe,” said the young wife, 
flushing under his gaze, and feeling it n to 
declare her position at the outset. “My husband is 
very ill, I think!” 

She conducted him to the bed, and the physician 
devoted his attention to the earl, feeling his pulse and 
examining his wound. 

“ How did he receive this hurt?” he asked. 

“T donot know. I found him in his t con- 
dition when I entered the room less than half an hour 
since. He was then able to speak to me. Is his wound 
dangerous ?” 

The physician looked grave and replied that it was, 
and that only the tenderest nursing could conduct 
we ew through the illness and restore him to 

ealth. 

“He shall have it!” said Natalie. “TI will watch 
over him night and day, and I believe he will re- 
cover !” 

“We will hope so,” returned the physician, turning 
from his patient to the young wife. “I understood 
you to name yourself Lady Templecombe. I did 





coherently. “ You are not my wife, and I don’t want 


you; I won't have you here!” 


not know that his lordship was married. In fact, I 





tenderness | breathlessly 





understood that he was a suitor for the hand of the 
Lady Leopolde !” 

“ T have been Lord Templecombe’s wife for several 
months,” said Natalie, quietly. “Our marriage has 
been kept secret until now for private reasons !” 

“ So you are the earl’s wife! Pardon me, my lady, 
but you might bea Wycherly yourself !” 

“ And alseY declared the young wife. “I am 
the younger daughter of the late Lord Templecombe 
by his second wife, Amy Afton.” 

She spoke with a quiet assurance that showed she 
felt her position to be unassailable. ’ 


“Is it the physicia a, rd- 
“I thought you died be paar 
Natalie started. 
“ Did you ever hear of me before ?” she asked. 
“Since the secret has come out, I suppose I am 
rN ati bw ee ‘ah oon 
yeician, — os, my e 
feard-of you, seen you, too, years and years ago— 
it seems but yesterday.” 


3 


oad he desired my 

family physician 

of another, deeming, 

be of value 

that should 

be a son, be shoulda 
second 


. In 
being a would be no need of 
desirous of having an heir, be- 
ing his nephew.” 

As he made this allusion, the physician glanced at 
the occupant of the bed, but the earl gave no sign of 
consciousness. 

“He took me with him to a pretty, secluded 
cottage, called, I think, Mount Rose,” continued the 
doctor, “and introduced me to an elfin creature who 
was the second wife. She was beautiful enough to 
tempt a king to to wed her, and I ceased to 
wonder that his lordship had wedded go soon after the 
death of his first wife. I remained there until after 
the birth of their child. Unfortunately, it was not an 
heir. I returned home, and some months later his 
lordship died suddenly, without ever having acknow- 
ledged his second marriage. A few months after his 
death I went to Mount Rose ‘to-seek out his wife and 
child, but learned from a consumptive old woman, 
who bad been the only servant about the place, that 
her mistress had taken the child'to ber mother’s home, 
where both ‘had died. It seems, however, that she 
survived. And so you are the late Lord Temple- 
combe’s younger daughter ?” 

“Yes, Iam Amy Afton's child,” said Natalie, some- 
what proudly. “Until lately I knew nothing of my 
father or his family.” 

“Does the Lady Leopolde know of your relation- 
ship to her ?” 

“ My sister! said the earl’s young wife, with a 
sudden kindling of eye and check. “tis to her Lowe 
my eet of the ee | Wee ieee sister.” 

The physician smiled appro ‘a 6 girlish 
enthas' : of Natalie, and aes a, ei 

“You may well be proud of her, Lady ‘Temple- 
combe. She is'as pure and as good as she is beautiful. 
I am glad to find that the wrong ‘has righted itself at 
last, for I used often to think pityingly of that ‘sweet 
young girl at Mount Rose, whose position must often 
have been unpleasant. How strange it is that you 
should bear the title denied to your mother, and that you 
should be the wife of your father’s successor. Strange 
things happen in this world. Well, my lady,” he 
added, “I will make every effort to save to you your 
husband, and I bepe you may spend many happy 
years with him yet! 

He returned to the earl. 

“Ts Miss Wycherly very il?” inquired Natalie, 
following him. : 

“ She has received a severe shock of some sort, and 
she may succumb under it. Stie has an excellent 
constitution, but I cannot tell how her illness will 
result. She will not allow the Lady Leopolde to be 
summoned, and cannot bear that anyone should 
remain with her except her waiting-woman.” 

Natalie expressed her sorrow and anxiety. 

Not many minutes elapsed before the entrance of 
the housekeeper, and from her glances of ise at 
the young wife the good doctor discovered that Natalie 

was a stranger to her. He introduced the young 
wife as Lady Templecombe, and explained that shiv 


ae 









had come to attend upon the earl, who was ill. 
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The night wore on, the housekeeper sharing 
Natalie’s ‘eile, and the physician retiring to the 
dressing-room to catch a little sleep in the intervals 
of his attendance upon his two patients. 

When merning came the earl was raving in al] the 
wildness of delirium. 

Listening to his frenzied utterances, the physician 
and Natalie learned of his combat with Roke, and 
how his injury had been received, and the former 
thonght it necessary to despatch some of the Castle 
servants after the absconding valet, with a view of 
compelling his return. 

We may as well remark here that Roke was not 
found by his pursuers. 

Natalie's breakfast was served in one of the rooms 
belonging to the earl’s suite, and when she had con- 
cluded the repast she left her husband in the care of 
the worthy housekeeper and hastened down to the 
rooms of the Lady Leopolde. 

Her ladyship was robed for breakfast, and knew 
nothing of the occurrences of the night. She was 
quite alone, and received Natalie with open arms, 
saying : 

T You little truant! Have you spent the night 
with Aunt Alethea? I expected you to return and 
sleep with me!” 

“I couldn't, sister. Vane is dreadfully ill. Roke 
pushed him against the table and injured his 
and he is delirious now. He doesn’t even know me 
But see what I have found !” acd she waved the long- 
lost, newly discovered leaf of the church ter 
above her head. ‘Oh, sister, dea: sister, read that!” 

The Lady Leopolde took it, and read varefully the 
entry to which the young wife directed her attention. 

“T am very glad, for your sake, Nattie,” she said, 
kissing her tenderly, when she bad finished. “Have 
you told Vane of your discovery of last nigut?” 

“No. I bad not time, you know. 3 anyone 
told you, Lee., of Aunt Alethea’s illness ?” 

“Js Aunt Alethea ill?” cried the Lady Leopolde, 
the colour fading from her lovely face, “ Whatis the 
matter with her?” : 

“Edo not know. The doctor is greatly troubled 
about her, and considers her recovery doubtful !” 

* Aunt Alethea !” exclaimed Leopolde, in the sharp 
tones of pain. ‘‘OQh, I must goto her, Nattie. My 
dear Aunt Alethea! Why was I not summoned to 
her ?” 

She moved towards the door, then begged Natalie 
to return to her room again soon, or to. waitfor her 
until her return, and then she sped along the corri- 
dors with a fleet step to the door. of the ante-room of 
the eastern tower. 

As she paused there, waiting for admission, she 
observed Lord Waldemere walking up and down the 


' The expression of his ghastly countenance startled 
her, and, as no one replied to her summons, she'turned 
to him, and said : 

“Qh, my lord, do you know anything of Aunt 
Alethea’s illness ? Is she going to die 2” 

“To die ?” cried the marquis, holiowly. “ Why she 
enly fainted !” 

“ But the physician thinks her recovery doubtful !” 

“ You must be mistaken, Lady Leopolde. I beg 
your pardon, but she will notdie. The idea is too 
absurd,” and hie lordship strove to smile. “Why, 
Alethea Wycherly’s heart is of stone. . Die! She is 
only affecting illness, so that I will leave her roof!” 

The manner of the marquis was so strange that 
the Lady Leopolde shrank from him, and knocked 
again upon the door, but this time more loudly. 

Footsteps were heard within the ante-room ap- 
proaching the door, and ‘his lordship advanced to the 
maiden’s side, awaiting the appearance of old Alison 
with startling eagerness. 

The next moment the door was cautiously opened 
a few inches, and the grim waiting-woman peered out. 

“Your lordship here again ?” she said, harshly, 
and attempting to close the door in his face. 

“T am here, Alison!” said the Lady Leopolde, put- 
ting her hand into the aperture to prevent the shutting 
of the portal. “I wantto see my aunt!” 

“Your ladyship can’t see her, I’m sorry to say,” 
answered the woman, her manner changing. “ I’ve 
just given her an opiate and she must sleep.” 

* But how is she, Alison ?” 

“No better, no worse.” 

“ But what is the matter with her ?” 

“TI suspect my lady has got her death-blow,” and 
the old waiting-woman asob. “ She has 
suffered enough in her day, but never like this, poor 
lamb! I’m afraid she’s going to die!” 

“ If you'd only let me speak with her !” pleaded the 
marquis. “Only one moment! I have something to 
say that will do her good !” 

Alison shut the door in his face. 

With a smothered moan the marquis moved heavily 
away from the door, and resumed his weary pacing 
up and down the passage, forgetful that the Lady 
Leopolde still lingered. 





But the maiden did not remain Jong. 

If her aunt were sleeping, it would be best to keep 
vbe Castle as noiseless as possible, and, with her 
usual thoughtfulness, she moved about, giving direc- 
tions to the servants, and informing the guests of 
the mam of Miss Wycherly and of Lord Temple- 
com’ 

It was a silent party that met in the breakfast-room 
that morning. 

A general gloom pervaded the establishment and 
settled down upon the usually bright faces of the Lady 
Ellen Haigh and the Misses Braithwaite. 

The Lady Leopolde, usually the life of the company, 
was sad and strove continually to repress her. tears ; 
Basil Montmaur was unusually grave and juiet; Sir 
Wilton Werner scarcely spoke, and Mrs. Braithwaite 
was troubled and uneasy, appearing throughout the 
meal upon the point of saying something, which she 
did not find courage to express. 

Lord Waldemere was not present. 

At length Mrs. Braithwaite broke the silence. 

“My dear Leopolde,” she said, hesitatingly, 
“do you not think Miss Wycherly and Lord Temple- 
combe suffering from a contagious fever? I would 
not for the world that my girls should get it too. I 
think I had better take them home, for guests at such 
atime as this are only a trouble 10d annoyance, and I 
wa * ha to accompany us, and cemain at our home 
until your relatives shall have recovered.” 

“T thank you for the invitation, Mrs. Braithwaite,” 
was tle reply, “but I can’t leave A zat Alethes at this 
time, nor my—my cousin.” : 

Mrs. Braithwaite expressed her regret at this reso- 
lution, and reiterated her resolve to return home with 
her daughters. 

“What a pity,” said Sir Wilton, trifling with some 
crumbs beside his plate. “It is too bad that sickness 
should have come at this time, just when we were 
going to have our tableaux, too. I had counted so 
much upon seeing Miss Wycherly as Cleopatra !” 

This remark elicited no reply. 

As the Braithwaites were going, the Lady Ellen 
Haigh could not.remain, and the various inembers >‘ 
the party, with the exception of Basil Montmaur, de- 
slared an intention of departing from the Castle within 
the hour. 

“May I stay, Leopolde?” inquired Basil, when the 
guests had retired to their own rooms. “ Or will you 
banish me?” 

‘I see no harm in your remaining, Basil. You are 
a relative, you know. Go into the drawing-room. I 
wish to make you a communication.” 

Montmaur obeyed, and his betrothed followed him, 
and informed him of her discovery of a sister, &c. 

“She is the loveliest, dearest girl you ever saw, 
Basil,” she said, enthusiastically. “She is Vane’s 
wife, and it was she whom you mistook for me, in a 
state of somnambulism. You haveouly to see her to 
love her. Oh, why didn’t 1 know her yearsago? If 
pape had only suffered us to grow up together! She 

ves me already !” 

“I should be surprised if she did not,” said 
Montmanur, drawing his betrothed nearer tohim. ‘I 
don’t see how she could well help it.” 

“ Platterer! But I want to tell you all about ber 
sufferings. She bas been so patient always, and she 
is so gentle-and refined. I mean to keep her with me 
so long as welive. Ido not think I can ever bear to 
have her away from me.” 

She proceeded to give him the particulars of 
Natalie's adventures, and was delighted with the full 
and sympathy her confidence received from 
her future husband. 

“She shall be my sister too, Leopolde. Tell her so, 

lease, that her poor wounded heart may be com- 
forted with the thought that she is among true 
friends,” he said, tenderly. 

Leopolde promised to convey his message. 

Before she had time to speak farther, Richard Layne 
was announced. 

He came in apologizing for his early call, saying 
that he had brought over the jewelled serpent which 
was to play the part of asp upon Cleopatra’s arm, but 
the Lady Leopolde interrupted him. 

“We shall have no tableaux, Uncle Richard,” she 
eaid, sadly. “ Aunt Aletheais very ill. And Vaneis 
delirious with fever. Our guests are going away by 
the morning train.” 

Layne's countenance fell, and he said: 

“Can I notsee Miss Wycherly? I came on pur- 


“T fear not.” 

The asp bad but been a pretext for a private inter- 
view with Alethea, to blind the jealous eyes of 
Lord Waldemere, and Richard could hardly bear his 
disappointment at not seeing her. He had not ex- 

the tableaux to take place, after the loss of 
ittle Arthur, and it was of him he had now come to 
converse with the bereaved young mother. 

“I think she will see me when she knows I am 
here,” he said. 





“She would not see me this morning,” replied the 
Lady —— almost impatiently. “She is toe ill 
to think of tableaux now, Mr. Layne. And as we 
shall have none, it is scarcély worth while to disturb 
her slumbers to talk of them.” 

“She is sleeping, then? I will wait.” 

He seated himself near the window, watched the 
carriages as they came around, and the horses as they 
pawed the ground, endeavouring to forget that he had 
no good news to communicate to Miss Wycherly, but 
feeling that he must see her. 

He had waited but a short time when the departing 
guests entered the drawing-room. 

“ You here, Richard?” said the Lady Ellen Haigh, 
in a low tone, coming upto him. ‘I am glad to see 
you before I go, I ameéorry toJeavethem all in such 
trouble here. I wish I might stay.” 

“It is best that you shonld go, dear. I will keep 
you informed of the state of Miss Wycherly’s heakh.” 

“Then you will stay here?” 

“T must stay at my home so as te be near‘at hand 
should I be wanted. Alethea Wycherly is as.a dear 
sister to me, and I cannot leave her. ‘There is 
another thivg which detains me,” and Richard thought 
of the missins boy. 

“You mus; i as you think best, Richard,” and the 
Lady Ellen stifleda sigh. ‘' Promise ma, thongh, 
that you won't fight another duel with Lord Walde- 
mere, I fear that ho means you some deadly evil. 
Avoid him for my sake, dear Richard!” 

“I promise to avoid him,” replied Layne, delighted 
with the tender epithet attached to hisname. “ And 
I will follow you to your home as:scon as I can, my 
darling Ellen. When I come,” he added, “I shail 
claim the fulfilment of a certain promise and briag 
you back with me.” 

The pretty widow smiled and blushed, and whis- 
pered assent to lis audacious remark, 

* And now good-bye, Mr. Layne,” she said, aloud, 
giving bim her hand. 

He took it, pressed it much more warmly than her 
assumed friendly indifference would warrant, and 
relinquished it to clasp the plamp band of Mrs. Braith- 
waite, who had approached them in time to witness 
the widow’s pretty acting. 

Theadieux were at length said, final regretsuttered, 
promises to write given, and the guests then went 
out to the waiting carriages. 

Richard Layne spoke a few final words to his be- 
trothed, and the carriages then rolled away, the lug- 
gage having gone on in a wagon. 

As they returned to the drawing-room, Richard 
summoned a servant and begged that his card might 
be taken up to Miss Wycherly's room. 

His command was obeyed. 

A few minutes later, to the unbounded astonish- 
ment of the Lady Leopolde and Basil, the servant re- 
turned with the message that Miss Wycherly would 
see Mr. Layne in her private parlour. 

Richard followed the servant upstairs to the eastern 
tower, encountering Lord Waldemere in the passage. 
Although startled by the marquis’s appearance, Layne 
bowed coldly to him and knocked at the door of the 
ante-room. 

“Tt willdo you no good,” said the marquis, hoarsely. 
" She is very ill, and sleeping, too,” 

The door opened a little way; Alison looked out, 
and exclaimed : 

‘* Oh, it’s Mr. Layne. Oome in, sir.” 

And to Lord Waldemere’s astonishment, Layne 
walked into the ante-room, and the.doer was locked. 
The marquis’s wild grief turned in an instaat to 
wilder rage, and with a gratified laugh, he turned on 
his heel and went to his own room. 

(To be continued.) 
Es _ 

Tne beet sugar crop of Europe this season is only 
expected to reach 650,000 tons, or some 40,000 ‘tons 
below that of last season. 

A RETURN has been issued by the Board of Works . 
showing that the value of the property in the City of 
London and the metropolitan parishes, available for 
rating purposes, is.£16,252,766. This, at threepence 
in the pound, would give an annual rate of 
£190,659 11s. 9d. 

Fires 1x Lonpon THEatres.—The number of Lon- 
don theatres which have succumbed to the flames within 
the last twenty-eight years is eight. On the 8th of 
June, 1841, Astley’s was burnt down, during the 
management of Messrs. Ducrow and West; on the 
4th ,November, 1846, the Garrick, during the 
management of Messrs. Conquest and Gomersall; on 
the 29th March, 1849, the Olympic, during the 
management of Mr. Davidson and Captain Spicer; 
on July 27th, 1853, the Istington Oircus; .on Feb- 
ruary 13th, 1856, the Pavilion, Whitechapel; on 
March 5th, in the same year, Covent Garden opera- 
house. These, together with the two theatres de- 
stroyed in the last two years—the old Surrey and 
the Standard—swell the list of fatal fires to eight. 
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WEsTMINSTER ABBEY.—The recent discoveries of 
ancient work beneath the altar at Westminster Abbey 
have led to the reconsideration of the plans, which 
unt then were in process of execution on that fa- 
mous spot. It is probable that the new reredos—- 
which was designed by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, and 
produced by M. Salviati—will not be erected in the 
originally intended manner. Some time, probably 
twelve months, may elapse before we shall have an 
opportunity of examining this important work in its 
proper situation. 





CHRISTMAS. 
Tue is the time when the gray old man 
Leaps back to the days of youth ; 
When brows and eyes bear no disguise, 
But flush and gleam with truth. 
Ob! then is the time when the sou! exults, 
And seems right heavenward turning, 
When we love and bless the hands we press, 
While the Obristmas log is burning. 

Once more we stand on the threshold of Christmas! 
The spring with its young buds, the summer with its 
radiant flowers, and the autumn with its golden 
shades, are passed away, and hoary-headed winter 
reigns lord of nature; but a something comes with 
winter—on his snowy eouch reclines the joyous Christ- 
mas. The time to which one and all of us, at some 
period of our lives, looked forward to as being the 
** maddest, merriest time of al] the year.” 

Christmas Eve! Happy name! around which we 
linger, while a-thousand remembrances gather in our 
hearta; bygone Christmases come with the shadowy 
train from the graves of the olden years. And as we 
hear the glad voices of those about us, when we see 
the w orld so bright o’ershadowed with the blitheness 
veculiar to the season, do we not mingle with the uni- 
versal rejoicing ? for, indeed, it must be a sorry heart 
in which rises no echo of the world’s happiness. 

The sin which deprives the world of so much, and 
which throws its shadow on the-fairest spots of earth, 
we feel is u; on this festal day; for it is the hig) 
birthday of the Saviour of the world, and did we ni 
possess such a day the world would still be en- 
shrouded in sin: the day carries this great happiness 
with it, and sheds it over all things, making sunshine 
in clouded homes, cheering drooping spirits, comfort- 
ing lonely ones. Over all it has a magnetic influence, 
invigorating each with fresh hopes and cheery spirits. 
And although in many’homes during the year has 
fallen the shadow of a grave, this lonely shadow is 
taken away, or rather, I would-say, lightened, by the 
God-given power of Christmas-time, and the grief is 
mitigated by the angel-whispered words speaking of 
the world beyond. Gladly. we welcome the present 
season, laden, as it comes, with love and good-will. 





SCIENCE. 


Ir has been calculated by Reichenbach that, on an 
average, at least twelve meteoric bodies fall daily up- 
on the earth’s surface, so that in 1,000 years upwards 
of four millions of these bodies must have been added 
to the earth’s mass. 


Accorpine to Mr. Waterston, no perceptible 
change of climate can be expected to sccrue from an 
accession to the sun’s mass approaching the earth in 
magnitude. “The only indication,” he says, “ which 
we can become cognizant of is the possible decrement 
in the length of the year.” 


M. Carne, of Paris, has contrived an arrangement 
by which rope ladders and other similar structures 
may be prevented from loosening aad shrinking by 
the action of the weather. His plan is to make the 
ropes of two or more smaller ropes, the strands of 
which have been twisted differently, that is to say, 
from left to right in one and from right to left in the 
other. The contraction and expansion is thus neu- 
tralized. 


Dr..GaMGEE, in experiments with carbonic oxide, 
found that it forms with the colouring matter of the 
blood a staple compound, having much resemblance 
in‘ the spectroscope to cruorine in its absorption bands, 
but differing from that body in its stability. The 
hsmato-globuline of blood, when thus combined with 
carbonic oxide, did not coagulate; hence it was that 
persons poisoned by charcoal fumes are found to have 
their blood in a non-coagulable condition. Acetic 
acid poured upon such blood set’ free carbonic acid 
and produced coagulation, 

Aw UrpickasLe Latcu anp Lock.—A new in- 
vention, called the needle latch, or patent unpickable 
lock, has just been introduced, which promises from 
its simplicity and moderate cost to bring an appar- 
ently almost infallible protection for desks, safes, &c., 
within the means ofall. It is simple in its con- 
struction, as it is composed of neither more nor less 
than steel wires—call them needles if you like— 
strung together ontwo stumps, attached to the run- 


ning bolt upon which they revolve, and they require 
to be lifted by the key to admit of their being passed 
through certain holes in a plate of brass, and thus 
passing carry the running bolt with them, which car- 
ries the real bolt. The needles move obliquely, per- 
pendicularly, laterally, and, indeed, in any direction; 
hence the difficulty in raising all the needles with an 
instrument simultaueously to their required positions 
to run through their own apertures, and escape the 
many traps set for them im the shape of a number of 
holes pierced nearly halfway through the fence plate 
of the exact size to fit the needles. In the more ex- 
pensive latches, as we have only been describing the 
cheapest one, there are protectors and detectors. 


Macyesium Lamps.—It appears to have escaped 
notice that on Lord Mayor's Day the magnesium light 
was used with good effect at the Guildhall. One of 
Larkin’s patent lamps, which excited interest at the 
Nottingham meeting of the British Association, was 
suspended from the spire and brought out the design 
of Mr. Horace Jones in the surrounding darkness in a 
remarkable manner. from this eminence the light 
was seen from all parts of Londow where the spire was 
visible; and iis reflection on the sky set several fire- 
men in motion. T wo other lamps were suspended in the 
court-yard, and lighteu up with a peculiar radiance be- 
tween sunlight and moonlight. In these lamps the 
magnesium is burned in powder delivered from a tube 
as sand from an hour-glass. The lamp on the spire 
burned fer upward: of eight hours without interrup- 
tion, we are told) The hindrance to the use of this 
light is the cost «f the metal, which, we understand, is 
now supplied in ,uantities at 3s. per ounce, This, doubt- 
less, is a great «duction ; but surely if chemists turned 
their attention to the matter, some process might be 
devised whereby one of the most abundant metals in 
nature might be delivered from its ore at a price pro- 
portionate to its abundance. 


A MAGNETIC TORPEDO. 

Durine the last few years all the great powers of 
the earth have been building, and are now construct- 
ing, at enormous expense, iron-built and iron-plated 
men-of-war, considered invulnerable, and ostensibly 
and prof-ssedly for the purpose of civilization, i.e., 
for the stronger powers to dominate over and subju- 
gate the weaker. 

A good illustration of this has recently been seen in 
the assaults upon the unprotected towns on the 
Chilian and Peruvian coasts; and, as sea-port towns 
of the globe stand equally exposed te these invulner- 
able engines of war in different the reading 
world will deem it but an act of justifiable philan- 
thropy in anyone who will suggest an efficient mode 
of resisting such invasion, even with the extreme of 
cruelty and fatality. 

For this purpose, from the early days of my friend 
Col. Colt, torpedoes of various constructions, and suffi- 
ciently destructive, have been made, but like the bell 
for the cat, they have failed in their mode of appli- 
cation. 

Now as the means of helping the torpedo builders 
over this difficulty, I would suggest a magnetic torpedo 
—a torpedo carrying a magnet of sufficient power to 
attract it against the bottom of an iron vessel, and to 
be exploded by the concussion, forcing a needle into a 
detonating battery. 

The simplest experiments with a floating iron tea- 
kettle and a pocket magnet ina tub or cistern of 
water will show the surprising distance at which a 
floating magnet is moved in the water, and the 
maximum of its increased speed and force at its con- 
tact. The magnet, for a surface of horizontal transit, 
should be placed on a float sufficient to support it; 
and for an ascendant motion, to the same float should 
be attached a slight weight, thus sufficient to over- 
come its buoyancy and hold it at the bottom, or in 
equilibrium at the point where it is required to be 
stationed. 

Torpedoes constructed upon the above plan might be 
conveyed under a fleet at sea, within reach of attrac- 
tion; and in front of harbours (no matter what depth 
of water), or in ship channels leading into harbours, 
they could easily be adjusted with a slight weight 
resting on the bottom (somewhat in the manner of 
harbour buoys) suspending them in a floating, up- 
right position, at the proper depth for vessels to 
over them; and the weight attached not being heavy 
enough to interfere with the attraction, they would 
be sure of rising and striking a vessel and exploding, 
in the most effectual place, for the rays of magnetic 
attraction converge to a centre. 

The external form of the torpedo should be such as 
to ineur the least resistance possible from the water 
in its ascendant motion; and the experimentor will 
be astonished at the force of its central and unerring 
blow when coming in contact. — $ 

What effect these torpedoes might be made to pro- 
duce exploded against the side of a vessel at the 
water-line others may understand better than myself ; 





but any number of them floating on the surface could 


be sent into a bombarding fleet at a mile or two dis- 
tant, and within the reach of attraction, in a surface’ 
current formed by a succession of ricochetting shots 
fired over them. 

Any seaport town, at a trifling cost, may hold in 
readiness enough of these magnetic torpedoes for its 
protection, already charged ; their weights and length 
of line attached to each fitted for the place it is to 
occupy. 

Their keeping would cost nothing, and at twelve 
hours’ notice they could be submerged en the ground 
where a bombarding fleet must necessarily take its 
position ; and from their effects the world would soon 
learn that the shot and shell of the mailed monsters 
of the ocean are no longer to be thrown upon the 
land—that iron men-of-war carrying the element of 
their own destruction must depreciate—that no iron 
bottoms will be safe im venturing over these attrac- 
tive machines, and that eternity will be close at hand 
for those who attempt it. 


C7 
THE LEGEND OF SANTA CLAUS. 


Tuts popular name of the saint who presides over 
Christmas and the toy gifts of that welcome season, 
is derived from St. Nicholas. The legend of his first 
appearance is an Italian oue. 

According to this, a sl .vmaker named Giraldi, who 
lived in Ferrari, was so wiserably that his labour 
from day to day barely kept his family from starva- 
tion, and he was uuable to give even a small dowry 
to his pretty daugiiters. 

It-was not thought proper to marry without a 
dowry ; and thus the young girls, though each had an 
admirer, were compelled to remain single. Their 
father, however, went every morning to the shriue to 
pray to ts patron saint, St. Nicholas, that he would 
work « miracle to relieve him from his di 

One of his nearest neighbours, a rich merchant, who 
chanced one day to hear his simple petition, ridiculed 
(he idea of his expecting the saint to take care of his 
daughters, and recommended him to choose a patron 
saint who would be able to do something for him. 
“Mine,” said he, “is the Jew Buonajuto: he lends 
money at two per cent. a month ; and, if you know 
how to manage, you may make four withit. Hoe is 
not so deaf as St. Nicholas.” 

The poor man was shocked at this impious speech, 
and assured the merchant that his religious faith could 
never be shaken. He went every day to church, not- 
withstanding the other's mockery. 

It was now Christmas Day, when the merchant and 
the Jew settled up their yearly accounts: Buonajuto 
found that he owed his friend three hundred ducats, 
and wishing to give him an agreeable surprise, he 
ordered one of the ducks he had carefully fattened to 
be killed and roasted, and then with his own hands 
introduced the three hundred gold pieces into the in- 
side, and sewed them up. He then sent the duck to 
the merchant as a Christmas present. 

The merchant's wife, who shared the common pre- 
judice against the Jews, declared she would not touch 
the duck, and the rich man resolved to sell it, 

When Giraldi passed on his way from church, his 
neighbour, as usual, bantered him on his devotion, 
showed him the Christmas gift his patron saint had 
sent him, and taunted him with the stolidity of St. 
Nicholas, who could not even send him a piece of 
bread. 

Finally, he offered to sell the duck for a dollar, 
and to wait for payment, as he knew Giraldi to be 
strictly honest. 

The shoemaker carried the duck home, and when 
he carved it for his Christmas dinner, and the three 
hundred ducats fell out, his first exclamation was: 

“ Praise to St. Nicholas !” 

When he recovered from his surprise he would 
have taken the money back, but his wife persuaded 
lim that, as he bought the duck, it was rightfully 
his own. 

He, therefore, divided the sum between the two 
suitors for his eldest daughters. 

The merchant, after some days, discovered his loss 
of the three hundred ducats,and went to the shoe- 
maker to demand his money, which was refused. 

The case came before the magistrate, who was a 
pious man, and heard with indignation how cruelly 
the poor man had been ridiculed about hie religion. 
His sentence was that Giraldi should keep the 
money, and that the merchant and the Jew should 
besides pay a fine, for their usurious dealings, of one 
hundred and fifty ducats, to be given as a dowry for 
the shoemaker’s youngest daughter. 

The meaning of this legond is, that a beneficent 
Providence watches over and takes care of the poor 
who are honest, religious and truthful. 

The tradition runs that since that time St Nicholas 
pays a visit, every Christmas night, to all whom he 
thinks worthy of his favours. He is known altogether 
by the name of “Santa Claus.” 
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Lorp SHAFTESBURY AND THE Lonpon Boys.— 
What has become of the mosthumane and excellent 
proposal of Lord Shaftesbury to net all the London 
Arabs of tender years, and, when caught, to send them, 
if they have no parents, to some place to be trained as 
seamen or agricultural labourers? The Industrial 
Schools Act provides that any person may bring before 
two justices of the peace, or a stipendiary magistrate, 
any child spperony under the age of fourteen found 
begging or offering goods for sale with the object of beg- 
ging; and if it be proved that such child is destitute 
or neglected, the magistrates may order the child to be 
sent to some certificated industrial school, the parents 
(if the child have any known parents) being liable to 
pay a weekly contribution towards the rescued Arabs. 
An attempt is now being made to put this Act into 
force, and we wish it all success, in the interest of our 
poor little white savages. 


THE WRONG DRESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Golden Mask,” “ The Stranger's Secret,” “Man and 
His Idol,” * The Warning Voice,” &c., &c. 
a oe 
CHAPTER LXIL 
FOUR WORDS. 


Was there @ mortal poison in her breath ? 
Had it the aspic venom that with words 

She could destroy and murder as she would? 
Words, words! They are but breath, 

But these—— 

Every form of temptation which Vivian Gower or 
his wife could have recourse to was brought to bear 
upon me in the hope that I would yield, that sooner or 
later I would consent to own myself Sir Anselm 
Gower’s daughter, and admit that I had assistedin the 
fraud which my parents had practised during so many 

ears. 
¥ But I was firm. 

Even the danger which threatened Oliver did not 
move me. , 

I saw, or thought I saw, my duty clearly in this 
that although I had never been a consenting party in 
what had been done, [had no right to betray a secret 
intrusted to me, and certainly no right to imperil 
those closely allied to me in blood for the sake of 
strangers, cr relations at one remove. 

So I maintained my pesition. 

Vivian Gower’s wife was exasperated beyond mea- 
sure at what she termed my obstinacy ; but I did not 
care. And though I remained under her roof, I pa- 
tiently submitted myself to all her ill-humours, feeling 
that it was for the best. 

Had it been possible I would have quitted them 
and have gone my way; but they had a hold on me 
which effectually kept me their guest. The threat that 
if I attempted escape they would at once denounce 
Oliver and bring him to anguish once more, was 
sufficient to secure my fidelity—at least, for a 
time. 

I say for a time because events soon took a new 
turn which rendered my position almost intolerable. 

This was the period during which, as I have re- 
corded, a change came over Gorewood Place, and its 
inhabitants were painfully conscious of something 
about to happen—of some calamity shaping itself in 
the vague future. 

And this impression was not a delusion. It was 
founded on what really was agg ener During 
this period the enemy—I allude to Vivian Gower— 
was taking active measures to make good his position. 
Had I yielded to persuasion—to reason as he called 
it—and made the avowal demanded of me, an 
open demand for the surrender of the fortress would 
have been at once made. 

As it was, otherand covert measures were adopted. 

Te citadel, so to speak, was artfully undermined. 

The course ado was this: Vivian himself, his 
lawyer, and some few personal friends, set to work to 
make inquiries, and to seek such information as was 
possible from the servants at Gorewood Place and the 
villagers in the neighbourhood. A mass of evidence 
was soon accumulated, and then I found myself, ap- 
parently by accident, constantly confronted with 
people who had known me asa child, and who were, 
of course, required to say whether I was or was not 
the person who had passed as the young heir to the 
baronetcy. 

The extreme precautions taken in the early years 
before any suspicion was aroused made the getting up 
of the case a matter of great difficulty. So few per- 
sons had been suffered to approach or speak with me 
that it was not easy to find those competent to speak 
with certainty after a lapse of time. 

So it came about that the real strength of the case 
lay in the evidence as to Oliver. 

There could be no doubt as io his having been 
brought to Gorewood Place as its real master, and 


there were those prepared to identify him as the son 
of Jerome the burglar, and as having passed three 
years of his life in a reformatory. Very good, then. 
Was it not-proof positive of conspiracy when he was 
thrust forward as the returned heir ? 

It was easy to see that the Vivians relied greatly 
on this, and it became a source of great uneasiness to 
me. So great, indeed, that I resolved at all risks to 
see Oliver and warn him of his danger, and of that 
which attended his presence in the neighbourhood. 

The resolution was a hard one, because I saw 
clearly what it would entail. Icould not shut my 
eyes to the fact that it would result in a separation 
between us, which might never be bridged over to the 
end of our lives. She 1 2 

Unless—— 

But I did not venture to shape in my own heart 
even the alternative that “unless” suggested to me. 
Enough that it arose out of the conversation we once 
had as to the possibility of a retreat to some distant 
land where we could pass the remainder of our days 
in peaceful and uninterrupted solitude. 

The interview with Oliver was hard to arrange; 
but it was eventually brought about through the 
agency of an unexpected friend—no other than the 
faithful Tadge, who suddenly presented herself at the 
house in Mrs. Vivian’s company. 

This result came about in this way. The events 
connected with Gasparo’s death had made so power- 
ful an impression on Violet Maldon’s mind that she 
was utterly prostrated. 

The revelation of Gasparo’s cruelty as well as 
villany had well-nigh driven her to the verge of dis- 
traction. 

She was confined to her bed for days; medical 
attendance was necessary, and Tadge feared for her 
reason, so strong a hold had the horror taken of her 
brain. 

Directly it was possible, therefore, Tadge started 
off in search of Albany Seymour, whom she expected 
to find at Gorewood, though she - was ignorant of the 
precise steps he had taken in reference to Jasper 
Newton. 

Hardly had the good soul set foot in Gorewood 
when she was accidentally encountered by Vivian's 
wife, who recognized her as having been at the 
Flower-garden, and seized on her at once as an 
invaluable witness on the question of my identity. 

Thus TadgeandI met again. We were confronted 
face to face, and she was called upon to state without 
prevarication what she knew of me. 

Cleverly guessing that this identification was not 
intended for my advantage, Tadge, with a gravely 
comical face, eyed me over and declined to speak with 
any certainty on the point in question. “So many 
years had passed,” she said, ‘and it was so difficult 
to speak of a woman from recollecting a child.” 
Closely questioned, she was forced to admit that 
she had heard Martha Pegwell speak of the child who 
had been brought there as having been a girl in 
boy’s attire; but she declined to know anything far- 
ther. 

On all the intermediate passages of our intercourse 
she was silent. 

But Vivian’s wife was not to be baffled. 

“ Would she see the pretended heir of Gorewood, 
and say whether he at all resembled the child she re- 
membered ?” 

At a signal from me Tadge assented. 

And then I contrived to send a message and ar- 
range a meeting with Oliver. 

That meeting took place a few yards down the 
road, near the house in which I was an enforced 
guest, in the gloom of the evening. 

It was a point in the road where the trees over- 
arched, forming an avenue, and at that hour it was 
utterly dark, though we could perceive the red sky 
out of which the sun had dropt down, glimmering 
beyond. 

Shall I ever forget that meeting ? 

Will there ever die out of my heart the sense of 
rapture and of happiness, complete and inexhaustible, 
at the thought that we were once more together ? 

With the utmost reluctance I explained the object 
of my coming. . 

It. was. to urge him to take the earliest opportunity 
of flight. 

“Never, Oliver, did I think my lips would be the 
first to bid you go,” I said, “but every moment of 
your stay is fraught with danger.” 

“Thave given my word of honour,” he returned, 
with some dignity. 

“For a time—yes, and you will not violate it; but 
you are not bound to remain here for ever. And when 
the opportunity offers you owe it to yourself to seize 
it and begone.” 

“ And you advise this?” he asked, with a deep sigh. 

“ Heaven knows how unwillingly! Stern necessity 
alone compels me to a course so bitterly distasteful. 
Your presence here may be fatal to those to whom I 





owe respect and consideration—to whom I am united 


by ties which I dare not sever ; but, above all, your own 
safety demands the step Icounsel. I have no faith in 
those who promise you safety and protectiofi, moré 
especially since you decline to serve their ends, or to 
bap ae to what for all I know may be their just 


“Ep 
here was a pause. 

‘You bid me begone !” Oliver presently exclaimed. 
“No doubt it is best—no doubt, no doubt! And yet 
love and honour alike prompt a different course. But 
I will not think of this. I will think only how I may 
best follow the course you bid me take. For your will 
is the law of my life. Iam yours, and yours only. 
Do with me as you will.” 

There was a tender melancholy in his voice, and his 
manner was sad and dejected. 

I had never seen him so cast down, so helpless, so 
hopeless 

_ Oliver!” I exclaimed, “it breaks my heart to in- 
flict this misery upon you; but what—what is to be 
done? Willingly would I follow you to the world’s 
end. Willingly, oh, most willingly, would I tear my- 
self from all by whom I am surrounded, and share 
your cup of sorrow, aye, to the very dregs. But I 
have entailed misery enough on you already. For me 
you have sacrificed your self-respect ; for me you stand 
now in peril from which there is no escape but flight. 
What resource is there, then, except that we should bid 
each other a long, long adieu?” 

There was a pause before he replied. 

It was one of hesitation and embarrassment. 

“Tf Iam saying what I ought not,” he then began, 
but stopped short. “No, no!” he exclaimed, “ it 
would be cruel, it would be too foul a wrong.” 

Amazed at his words, I scarce knew how to reply. 

“Something depresses you?” I asked. “ You have 
some secret grief, and you hesitate to admit me to 
your confidence? This is not the feeling there should 
be between us, Oliver. If I am to share your joys 
cannot you trust me with your griefs also ?” 

But he still hesitated, 

“Tt is not that I cannot trust; but that I fear to 
distress. Nay, I have no right to name what it was 
in my heart to propose to you.” 

“Tt is some trial of my love,” I guessed. 

“ Yes, and one that I ought to hesitate to make.” 

“Name it,” I cried, unhesitatingly. ‘ Let me know 
your secret mind in all things.” 

“And if I do you will not think that you will 
anger me or distress me should you turn away averse 
to what I propose—nay, I do not propose it. It was 
but the passing wish of my heart, not the project of 
my deliberate judgment. You will remember that.” 
I promised, and he went on. : 
“When last we spoke together of—of our love, and 
of the future that lay before us, there was mention in 
our talk of possible happiness to be realized, not here, 
not in this country, where suspicion and mistrust dog 
our footsteps, and foes encounter us at every turn; 
but away, in the other continent, in the new world, 
the Paradise of youth and enterprize.” 

My face brightened as I listened. ‘ 

“ Ah, yes, yes!” I exclaimed, impatiently. 

“ Towards those lands we then turned longing eyes 
—but perhaps with you the thought was but a mo- 
mentary one. It has passed away ?” 

“No! Neither from my mind nor from my heart.” 

“ And you still think that to the old country-———” 

“With you, Oliver, with you,” I interposed. 

“Ah, there it is!” he exclaimed. “There's the 
shame and wrong of it.” 

“Shame! Wrong!” I ejaculated. 

“Surely, yes, you may forget who and what I am, 
but I dare not. I was a beggar, Julia. I come of the 
scum and off-scouring of society. -I come of no 
family, of doubtful parents. I am nothing, nobody. 
And it does not end there. My name is tainted. 
The brand of crime is upon me, and what right have 
Ito link your fate with mine, or to seek to make you 
the partner of my infamy ?” 

There were tears in his eyes as he spoke, and I 
kuew that it was not the night air that made him 
tremble so. 

Acting on the generous impulse of the moment, I 
seized his hand and folded it in mine. 

“You wrong yourself, my darling, my own!” I 
exclaimed; ‘ you are all goodness, all purity. Fate 
has frowned on you; but no matter. I will never 
think of you but as one of the best and bravest. 
And I shall love you while my heart throbs in my 
bosom.” 

He was deeply moved. 

“TJ will take your words,” he returned, “as ex- 
pressing your true feelings. Of your love I have no 
question, and if I dare to ask a sacrifice of it, that is 
because the circumstances in which we are both 
placed are singular. Thinking this over, I have 
argued thus—the danger in which all stand at Gore- 
wood Place is one that can only be increased by our 

there. While we remain in this country, and 
there is a possibility of identifying us, the fraud in 
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which we have been concerned is always on the verge 
of being established. But if Sir Anselm would con- 
sent to our union—if he could be induced to throw 
aside clags prejudices in deference to our happiness 
and his gafety—and if he would place in our hands 
the means of forming a home beyond the seas—but 
no, even the very suggestion is painful tome. Com- 
ing from my lips it has a mercenary sound from 
which I shrink. I could die sooner than submit such 
& proposition to Sir Anselm.” 

“But I have no such gcruples,” I interrupted, “and 
since our happiness is involved I will allow no obsta- 
cles to stand in the way of it. Oh, Oliver, I did not 
think that words, even of your speaking, could have 
made me so happy.” 

« “You consent, then ?” 

* Joyfully.” 

“ You have no fears, no misgivings ?” 

“ None.” 

“You are sure that there is no atom of repugnance 
in your heart? No doubt of my innocence ? No fear 
of the prison taint-——” 

“Tam sure that I love you with my whole heart,” 
I cried out, and in that asgurance he was satisfied. 

Long and earnestly did we then proceed to discuss 
the details of our new project. I had no hesitation 
as to itg suecess, nor did I shrink for an instant from 
the part I had undertaken towards carrying it into 
effect. 

So we parted, I at least most happy in the prospect 
that opened big before us. 

The main difficulty lay in my gaining an opportu- 
nity of submitting my plan to Sir Gower, or my lady 
mother or even Jacintha. I was to an extent a pri- 
soner on my parole of honour, Oliver's safety being 
involved in my fidelity, for I could not question but 
that any attempt I might make in the way of escape 
would result in his capture and a criminal charge be- 
ing preferred against him. 

In this difficulty Tadge again came to my aid. 

Anticipating that she would visit me once more 
before returning with Albany Seymour to her young 
mistress, I prepared a long and earnest letter ad- 
dressed to Sir Gower and my lady mother, in which 
I set forth our project and earnestly prayed their 
acquiescence in it, protesting at the game time that 
my love for Oliver could not be supplanted by any 
subsequent passion. 

I entreated to be forgiven for having set my heart 
on one below me in station, but pl d the circum- 
stances of the case, and set forth Oliver’s virtues and 
misfortunes in the warmest terms. 

With a beating heart I confided that missive to my 
trusty messenger. 

While I had been ¢ in its composition I 
had almogt perayaded myself that it must be produc- 
tive of the effect we lon for. The eloquence of 
my heart seemed irresistible. But when the letter 
was folded and gone I yielded myself up to the 
gloomiest forebodings. 

During one entire night I lay awake arguing the 
question with myself. 

There will be weight in the suggestion that the 
safety of all will be promoted by this step,” I con- 
vinced myself. “But the prejudices of class will 
override even that argument, My father’s pride and 
the love of my mother’s heart will unite to rajsa a 
barrier against our unign, Such a step will be re- 
garded with abhorrenee. A Gower united to the son 
of a burglar—to a convicted thief! Impossible!” 

Yes, that was the conclusion I arrived at, and 
many were the bitter tears it cost me. 

Next day, as I gay by the window sneking 
a garden before the house, to my surprige 
gate open and Jacintha appeared ! " 

She was in deep mourning, and greatly, changed in 
eppearance, Her face wag wan and haggard, her 
eyes had a wild and restless look in them, and she 
had lost,‘altogether the look of matured beauty she 
had so recently worn. The defeat of her cherished 


oyt into 
saw the 


scheme in d to the Earl of Morant had preyed 
upon her me rmget deeply —most distressingly. 

And to this had succeeded another trouble scarcely 
less hard 


to bear. 

Not the loss of her father; there was not so much 
love between Gaspsro and his proud daughter ag 
that. the th of one could greatly affect, tlie other. 
It waa the of hig fortune that she deplored. 

Upon tha}. she had set ber eyes as the means of 
vindicating position to the world, and she had lost 
it. Yes, in a fit of spleen arising from her sup- 
posed neglect of him, Gasparo had, on the day of 
bis death, made,a, new testamentary disposition of his 
properhy- i. 

He had made what atonement he conld to his con- 
science for. the great, wrong of bis life. 

He had eathed the whole of hig property to 
Violet Maldon 


Ignorant of this af, the, time, I gould see, as she 
drew near that my old enemy was deeply troubled; 
but in her cage.gtief did not bring humility. 





' |} mammoth 





She walked with as proud a mein and as firma 
step as she had ever done in the sunniest moments 
of her prosperity. 

The house was not so large but that I could hear 
distinctly what passed when she bad entered it. 

Vivian’s wife received her in the drawin 
it adjoined the room I occupied—in ‘her most frigid 
style. 

These women had always hated one another, and 
there was no lack of that feeling in the tone of the 
present interview. 

“To what am I indebted for this honour?” asked 
the lady of the hanse, with s sneer. 

“Pray spare yourself,” retorted Jacintha; “Iam 
ig nojmood for rancorous personalities. In a word, 
you have a young friend of mine under yeur reof.” 
“ Trne—a visitor.” 

“No, a prisoner.” 

“Indeed! You are pleased to be complimentary.” 
“T am pleased to 5 the truth,” retorted Jacin- 
tha; “you are keeping that young person here 
against her will. 1 desire to see her. I will trouble 
you to bring her te me.” 

“You forget,” said the other, with acidity, “ that 
you are not at Gorewood Place, and that I have no 
reason either to conciliate or obey you.” 

“You will find,” retorted Jacintha, ‘that unless 
you restore this young person to her liberty, you will 
have cause to obey others of far more consequence.” 
“Indeed! Mr. Anselm Gower, I suppose ?” 

“ Sir Anselm Gower, if you please.” 

“No, I do not please. That farce has been played 
long enough. e know all, and we are prepared to 
rove all. Yes, at last I can afford to speak out. 
Before you return to Gorewood Place your master 
will bave received a legal summons to surrender the 
title"into his cousin’s, my husband's, hands.” 

“ Which summons he will treat with the scorn it 
deserves.” 

“Not so! I tell you we know all, have proof of 
all. We know that this girl you seek is Gower's 
daughter, long passed off as his son and heir.” 

“She has betrayed——” Jacintha exclaimed, mo- 
mentarily thrown off her guard. 

“ She has betrayed nothing,” said the other, coolly, 
“ but her very silence is proof-against her. Not that 
we need proof. The evidence against Gower and his 
daughter—against you, too, as one of the co 
—is complete. By this time, likewise, Vivian will 
have secured the arrest of the young ruffian whom 
you have induced to take part in your wicked schemes 
—he whom you audaciously persisted in calling Sir 
Gower’s son. We know him and his antecedents. 
This pretended Master Julius: is no other than 
Jerome’s son Oliver.” 

“One moment !” 


which has turned him out into the world a villain of 
deeper die than when he entered ite walls, You see 
we know all, and have taken our acoord- 
ingly. While we were ignorant of-his true character 
good might come of it. But now——” 
“ What now ?” 
“Why, he s 


nds this night in jail. And you 
kaow what ig likely to befall 


im when bis true cha- 


“¥ou have done this?” cried Jagintha, greatly 
excited. 

“T have,” returned the other. 

*Phis is part of your madness, your revenge ?” 


have.” 

Jacintha burst into a sharp, hissing laugh. 

“Good, good!” she: ej ted. “FP congratulate 
you. 
you might haye gone farther, and would to heaven 
youhad. You will send this poor. lad beyond the 
seas? Would that you had sent him to the gallows.” 


“ You—mean—this ?” exclaimed the woman, in evi- 


dentalarm. “ And why?” 
a use——” 


burst once more into frantic laughter. 


and whispered in it—four words. 


At those words she staggered back, tottering and 


helpless, 43 from a blow. 
(Fo be comtjnued,) 
[SEES 


Curistmas Pre.—In some parts of England the 


Christmas pie is “an institution.” It is general 
composed of geese, chickens, game, tongues, &e., an 


it is so spiced that it will keep for several weeks. It 
placed on a side 
A 


r 
to 


tis, during the Christmas 
table, ready to suffer the attacks of all comers. 
eoinen is thus described in a. 

on 


of 1770: “Monday lest was brought from Ho’ 





Grey, Bart. , a pie, the contents are as 


“A convicted thief fresh from the reformatory, | /¢¢ 
we Were content to spare the boy in the hope that 
racter and the nature of his offence becomes known.” 


“It is pert of the justice we claim. and we will} 


You see Fam amysed—I am delighted. But 


eca 
So Jacintha began her answer, then paused and 
Then she bent her lips close to Vivian’s wife’s ear, 


viz., two bushels of flour, twenty pounds of butter, 
four geese, two turkeys, two rabbits, four wild ducks; 
two six snipes, and four partridges ; two 
neats’ tongues, two curlews, seven blackbirds, and six 
pigeons. It is supposed this very great curiosity 
was made by Mrs. Dorothy Patterson, housekeeper at 
Howick. It is nine feet in cireumference at bottom, 
weighs about twelve stone, will taketwo men to pre- 
sent it to table; itis neatly fitted with a case, and 
four small wheels to facilitate its use to every guest 
that inclines to partake of its contents at table.” 


= 








FACETIZ. 


Tse Merrors.—Policeman X.0. says that while 
on his beat on the 14th of November he saw an 
area-light very distinctly. It smelt, to him, very 
like cold meat.—Fun. 
THE SEASONS. 

The mirthful Spring is too light a thing— 

Too m of a child for me; 
No trace in her face of the sober grace 

That a lover would wish to see, 
Hers are the showers—but half the flawers 

Hang back for her sister's call. 
Amongst the seasons, for divers reasons, 

The Spring is thé worst of all. 


I fear the Summer, the next new comer, 
Because of her changeful forms, 
She.hatb all my praise for her cloudless days— 
My dread for her dreadful storms, 
She hath dipt her love in the fires above— 
Her kisses like lava fall. 
the seasons, for various reasons, 
he Summer is worst of all. 


The Autumn drear glides into the year, 
And moans like an injured ghost; 

Then tremble and fall the brown leaves 
Till the earth is in rags almost. 

The Autumn flings on blossoming things 





A shadow of shroud and pall. 
Amongst the seasons, for several reasons, 
| Phe Autamn is worst of all. 
je Paneth gtr naa 
‘or a single 
(Although it ib ph ms at the Ohristmas time 
To revel and dance and ging). 
It is full of such ills as tradesmen’s bills, 
aint its plosoute? 1 eed smalt. 
mongat seasons, for many reasons, 
The Winter is worst ef all.— 
PuneeHars.—-The b, La joie, 


Freneh prover 
it peur,” which is the reason why acat always purrs 
when it’s happy.—-Fup. 


THE LADIES’ JOINT-STOCK BANK (LrTED). 
“I knowa py OR ag tt ‘al 
Prospectus: —So many banks have broken lately that 
it ig quite dreadful, and people do not, know where to. 
trust their money, therefore a number of we 


of this, 
J bint-Stook Bank (Limited). OF conse it is 
to have some money to begin with, in order to take 
preminensaden on, and the Committee.of the Ladies’ 
0! 


int-Stock Bank haye made up their minds to start 
with one,that, will be more than enough ta pay apy 
immediate expenses, and so they mean to commence 
business with, no less than a 

‘in shares of Five i each, every of 
which is to be paidup. They mean thei 
Bank according to. commen sense, by taking 

| care of their customers! money, and:net with 
it So-they intend to invest a certain paestion of 


their paid-up capital: in a 
eeaioted a Obubb's: 


who give them money to take 
much per cent. for the trouble. 

It is the firm determination,of the. Divectresses: of 
the Ladies’ Joint-Stock Bank to have. nothing: to.do 
with that nasty discount which is-the.ruim ofiso many. 
They will carefully. avoid: al) suck impradeness a8 
advances for money on those: “cash 
credits ” and “ overdrawn accounts,” which one hears. 





Berwick, to be gbipped for London, for Sir Henry 
whereot 


89 much about that one hasno patience with them. 
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In short, with the exception of money they are ex- 
pected to lend, they are resolved to combine all the 
‘disposable means” of their bank in the “ reserve” 
so characteristic to the female mind, 

To insure the bank from breaking by the strong- 
box being broken open, @ woman will sit up in the 
bank every night provided with a watchman’s rattle, 
which she spring on the slightest alarm ; and be- 
sides, a little dog thet always barks whenever he hears 
the least noise will be kept on the premises. 

The clerks and other officers employed by the 
Ladies’ Joint-Stock Bank will be exclusively selected 
from the steadier sex. The Directresses of the Insti- 
tution will not trast young men, Some contribution 
will thus be made towards theemployment of famales, 
which is at present so difficult @ problem of social 
science ; and there will be no danger of embezzlement, 
which they are not so liable to be betrayed into as 
the opposite sex, besides which, the lady who under- 
takes the department of Manager will count all the 
money in the bank regularly every night. 

The Bank Parlour will be fitted up in a style of 
elegance appropriate to the character of a bank con- 
ducted by Ladies. The Ladies’ Joint-Stock Bank 
will also be furnished with a Bank Drawing-room, 
where dances and sgirées will take place after the 
hours of busi and ical notes only will be 


issued. . 

Should the Directresses of the Ladies’ Joint-Stock 

Bank find themselves intrusted to a large amount 
with money that they are commissioned to put out in 
speculation, they contemplate the establishment of a 
large Gressmaker’s business in connection with their 
own, so that they may have an eye to its management 
as well, and take care that they are not , or do 
not lose all the money they employ by a horrid 
bankruptcy. 
Farther particulars will be published in due time, 
with the names of the Directresses, and the Chair- 
woman. They in the meanwhile flatsen themaelves. 
that if success should crown their of creating a 
Ladies’ Joint-Stock Bank, there | never be any 
occasion for anybody who may have put their money 
in it to give themselves any, anxiety about those 
stupid Panics. 

“,* A pretty uniform might be deemed advisable 
for the clerks and cashiers of the Ladies’ Joint-Stock 
Bank. The Directresses suggest a check-pattern,— 
Punch’s Pocket-book, 1867. 


ADVICE TO COCKNEY TOURISTS. 

On arriving at Boolong, as the French purists pro- 
nounce it, the first person you meet. will be a tout for 
the Gans d'armes (Anglicé, Joined which, ig the 
principal hotel. You will know him his being 
dressed in a smart uniform, with a waist and 
large epaulettes and a very much cocked hat, If you 
require @ porter, or would like a glass of ale, slap him 
en the back, and engage him in the French way by 
shouting, ‘' Voila tout /* 

When you dine at atable d'héte alwaya_call for 
pomdetares when they are not handed. . 98, for 
instanoe, with such ay eee the ~ Ae 
ontrays ; and invariably. insi our privilege as 
an Englishman to haye @ secon’ helping from every 
dish you like. 

When you enter a Cathedral mind you keep your 
hat on, else you may perhaps be mistaken for 
Catholic. If service be proceeding, walk about the 
place ag noisily as you can, and pass yont criticisms 
on the singing and the playing, just as.freely aa you 
would at any Music Hall at 

While you are abroad always mind you walk in the 





middle of the streets, and make your comments londly | 


en the queer sights that yon, see. ‘Ixy ta read the 
names which-are painted:op the shop, then 
point at their proprietors, if happen to be visible, 
and say, ‘‘ Commong th ay which means 
‘* Here’s another Guy !” 

‘Phe French are. noted for politeness, and like to see 
their visitors make themselves at home. So be fami- 
liar with everybody, and by all means vulgar. Kiss 
your hand to every lady you meet, and when you 
see the pretty laundresses, or ‘Blanghe Scissers” they 

call themselves, 
they are at work, and say, “ share Amee, downy 
maw ung serrure day shave 0!” which is the regular 
Fremch phrase for." Gixe-ua.a lock of your hair, my 
dear !"— Puneh's Pocket-book, 1867. 

Muxpicau.—Our doctor's ceiling fell in the other 
day. To prevent a recurrence of the accident, he im- 
mediately repaired it with sticking-plagter.— Punch, 

A Tuovent in Recent Srreet.—" The delicacies 
of the season” appear to. be coming in aggner then 
ugual, and from a new quarter, judging by the tickets 
in the shops (drapers’ shops, too!}, which announce 
“ {Iceland Lamb.”— Punch. 

A Goon Jupez.—Sir Hugh Cairns is said to have 
@clined a peerage which was offered to him on his 
@levyation to the Bench.. If he did so, no doubt he was 


ye your head into the window where | P® 





wise. We may presume that the title which he 
declines was a mere barony, which would have been 
a barren honour.—Puneh. 


SYMPATRY. 
Giles (ruefully).—“* Villiam, I’ve been an’ gone an’ 
"listed !” 


William.—" Lor’! ‘ave yer, though ? 
shillin’?” 

Giles.—“ Yes.” 

William.—“ Well, then, let’s go an’’ave a glass at 
the ‘Barley-Mow.’ Don’t let's be down’earted !”— 


Got the 


AND A VERY GOQOD REASON 700! 

Master Teddy.—“ say, uncle, didn’t you say you 
always have a reason for everything you do ?” 

* Unele.—'' Yes, my dear.” 

Master T.—‘Then why do you always travel 
third-class ?” 

Oncle.—" Because there's no fourth !”— Fun. 

HOW TO MEET ¥OUR GRITICS. 

Coster.—" Ya-ab! All a-blowin’ an’ a-growin’! 
Ya-ah!” 

Teaty Old Boy,“ Pretty. noise that for 9 man to 
make |” 

Coster (with injured feelings).—“ Come now. You 
don’t set yourself up for a judge o’ music surely.” 
—Fun. 





OHRBISTMAS. 

Hvuzza! the merry bour has come! 

The Christmas log is burning bright, 
And earth is decked in bridal robes, 

Immaculate and white. 
The winter sun but smiles to tinge 

The new-fall’n snow with purple sheen, 
And kias to life the tiny rills 

That flash the mimic hills between. 


The bells ring out their blithest chime, 
In answer to the schoolboy’s lay ; 
And young and old a welcome give, 
Each unto each—’tis Christmas day ! 
The proud steeds dash thro’ crowded streets, 
The skaters dart on ringing steel ; 
And belles with laughter, silver sweet, 
Reply to church bells’ merry peal. 
And as the night-wind moaning comes 
From Northern home, and shadows fall, 
All gather ‘neath the mistletoe, . 
In gaily lighted hall. 
The young with jocund shout and laugh 
In magic ring each other greet ; 
And trample Time, the graybeard, down 
Beneath their flying feet, 
And aged ones, though young to-night 
(For beat their hearts as erst of yore), 
Talk o’er the pleasures of the past— 
The happy days long gone before, 

And teil of when they, too, were young, 
When “ gram ” was a miss— 
How they danced 'neath the ‘holly bright, 

And stole Love's first and sweetest kiss. 
4n8 all of “a halt or nas, 
palace proud, or ca ow— 
Give stores of blessings, if no more; 
No more they cap bestow. 
For Christmas is the New: Year's peer ! 
The joyous, sainted day of earth ; 
When hearts fling off all toil and care, 
each hearth 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
Green Tomato Proxugs,—To one peck of green 
tomatoes add vg et ate mah pant — six arm 
im in sprinkie i) 
ith ealt, and let them remain over night. "in the. 
morning drain off the inian, sores with vinegar, and 


boil five minutes, Again, drain, off the liquid, thus 
preventing fermentation. Plage in a 
cover with cold vinegar. To all lovers 
soned condiments this wilt prove desirable. 

How to Maks wre Wassai-nows.—Simmer a 
small quantity of the following spices in a teacupful 
of water, viz t— : clo nutmeg, mace, 
ginger, cinnamon, and coriander. hen done, put 
the spice to two, four, or six bottles of port, sherry, or 
madeira, with one pound and a half of fine loaf-sugar 
(pesaded> to four Posies ‘and. set all.op the fire in a 
clean bright saucepan; meanwhile, have yolks of 
twelve and the whites of six eggs well whisked up in it. 
Then, when the spiced and sugared wine is a little 


one jar, end 
high-sea- 


1,664 oz, 11 dwt. of gold, 





warm, take out one teacupful; and so on for three 
or four cups ; after which, when it boils, add the 
whole of the remainder; pouring it in gradually, 
and stirring it briskly all the time, so as to froth it. 
The moment a fine froth is obtained toss in twelve 
fine soft, roasted apples, and send it up hot. Spices for 
each bottle of wine :—10 grains of mace, 46 grains of 
eloves, 37 grains of cardamoms, 28 gvains of cinna- 
mon, 12 grains of nutmeg, 48 grains of ginger, 49 
grains of coriander seeds. 


ps. -_____} 


GEMS. 


Hearttroubles, in God's busbandry, are not wounds, 
but the putting in of the spade before planting of 
seeds. 

Have the courage to. acknowledge your ignorance, 
rather than to sev credit for knowledge under false 
pretences, 

One Tuinc at A Time,—Step among your neigh- 
bours, reader, and see whether those among them who 
have got along smoothly, and accumulated property, 
and gained a good name, have not been mer who bent 
themselves to one single branch of business. It must 
be so. Go out in the spring, when the sun is far dis- 
tant, and you can scarcely feel the influence of its 
beams, scattered as they. are over the wide face of crea- 
tion ; but collect those beams to a focus, and they kin- 
die up a flame,in an instant. So.the man that squan- 
ders his talents and his strength on many things will 
fail to make an impression with either; but let him 
draw them to a point—let him strike at a single object 
—and it will yield before him. 


Ears. 


STATISTICS. 


Tue Morr Cents Tunnet.—It is estimated that 
the number of holes which have to be drilled by the 
rock-boring machines of Mont Cenis tunnel before 
that work is completed is abont 1,600,000, The 
total depth of all these holes when, hored will amount 
to about 4,265,890 ft., which is 105 times the length 
of the tunnel. Nearly 13,000,000,000 blows will be 
struck by the perforators to do this work. The en- 
trance to the tunnel on the French side is 3,946 ft. 
above the level of the sea, and its termination on the 
Italian side 4,380 ft.; so, that the actual difference of 
level between the two extremities is about 434 ft. 


aa 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


As many as 724,856 ounces of silver were ex- 
tracted from our lead produce of 1866. The value 
was £199,335. 


Tue Welsh mountains produced during last year 
It, would be interesting 
to know at whatcost this gold was obtained. 

A pags of an ancient history has just been folded 
down. We allude to the death of M. Armand de la 
og de Rouzet, aged 100, He wasa page ta Louis 

Tue total amount of tobacco produced throughont the 
world is estimated as followa:—Asia, 309,900,000 Ib. ; 
Burope, 281,844,500 lb,; America, 248,280,500 Ib. 
Africa, 24,300,000 lb, ; Australia, 744,000 Ib. 

Great numbers of pencils are now made in this 
country of a composition formed of sawdyst and 
small pieces of 1 which are. ground t9 an im- 
palpable powder and mized with some cohesive 
substance. 

A Hanpsome Present.—The Emperor of Russia 
has presented a gold pocket, compass, set. with bril- 
liants, to Mr. Archibald Smith, jua., P.RS., of Jor- 
dan Hill, in recognition of the value of his mathemati- 
cal researches into the deviation of the compass in iron 
ships. These researches had previously been acknow- 
leged in a similar manner by the British Admiralty. 

‘THERE are 110 flour-mills in the colony of Victoria, 
70 breweries, and 646 manufactories and works of 
different descriptions, 204 of which carry on their 
operations by steam, 15 hy water paver 4 by wind, 
72 by horse, and 35] by manual labour. The total 
amount of power they empley is equal to that of 2,825 
horses. 


Dr. Cummine hag altered his date of the world 
comipg toanend, He admita that he is incorrect 
about 1866. This is open and candid. 1866 does 
not seem te haye accomplished the gtartling event as 
far as we can see, but 1868 will, saya the learned doc- 
tor. He sees. wonderful, signs, ope of which is that 
10,000 nung and 10,000. praestg. are coming over to 
help Dr. Manning. It will be a grand sight to see 
them all in York Place helping Dr. Manning. If they 
would but marry, as they are so accurately paired in 
numbers! 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDEN TS. 


Joux Howarv.—Your handwriting is quite fitted for a 
clerk in a merchant's office. 

G. Mar.—We are not acquainted with the address of the 
gentleman you mention. 

JaxE.—The best method for promoting the growth of the 
hair is to-rub into it a weak 7 gre of the tincture of 
Cantharides. 

Bearpitss.—Plenty of exercise in the open air, and the 
frequent use of bear's-grease, but above all patience ; and, in 
due time, if the soil be propitious, the crop will come. 

Us Homme, 5ft. 4in. in nelghs dark, blue eyes, good 
looking, with good prospects. popeaces must be goed, 
looking, nineteen, and have a loving “— * 

Anyiz.—Curling of the hair may be promoted by infusing 
some bay leaves in « little rum, let it remain for a week, 
and then strain off the liquor. 

Ceciiia, nineteen, considered very pretty, black hair and 
eyes, no fortume, but very respectable. Respondent must 
be about thirty. 

Enzico, and. Fives, “Enrico,” twenty-one, fair, fond of 
music, and d ted, with an income of 250/.—* Fides,” 
twenty, dark, good looking, and good expectations. 

T. B. J. E—We have answered the same query repeatedly 


within the last few weeks. Study Mr. Banting’s book Yon % 


the art of growing thin, and reverse his directions; and, per 
ture being agreeable, you will achieve obesity. 

An Anxious Mormzr.—If you feel that you really like your 
elderly suitor (if you cap eall aman elderly at forty years of 
age), and he be sincere, ac his offer; but surely you 
must be a better judge of his ty than ourselves. 

Apa, eighteen, medium height, very pretty, with dark 
auburn hair, and hazel eyes; no fortune, but a good busi- 
ness. Respondent must be about twenty-five, rather tall, good 
looking, and dark. 

ALFRED.—When a gentleman -agcompahies @ Jady to 
church (if each have a & Pew), it is” yap for him to 
escort her to her pew, and then retire to hisown; but such 
formal politeness is out of place and unseemly in a church. 

A Vats One.—1. We do not believe in the charlatanism 
which professes to tell character by the handwriting. 2. To 
cure bunions: Iodine, twelve grains; and lard ors xy by 
ointment, half an ounce; apply twice or thrice a 

Burier.—To make plate look like new takea eon of 
unalacked lime, the same of alum, one pint of aquafortis 

and vinegar, two quarts of beer grounds; boil the plate in 
this, and it wilt lodk beautiful. 

InvesT1GATOR.—The lines, “ I am mouarch of all I survey,” 
are by Cowper, and form part of a poem supposed to have 
been written by Alexander Selkirk on the island of Juan 
Fernandez. 

A Devorsp Reapern—No clergyman would perform the 
ceremony of marriage except in the canonical hours, which 
are before twelve, except by an éspecial licence from the 
Archbishop, in which case we believe you.could be married 
anywhere at any time. 

R. E.—Your red nose not arising, as you assure us it does 
not, from the too frequent use of intoxicating fe ee in all 
probability arises from a disordered st 
In either case apply to a medical man, who will doubtlessly 
relieve you. 

Constaxcz.—How silly of “Constance” to ask us for a 
recipe to make her “very pale!”» Does our fair corre- 
spondent desire to exchange a ruddy, robust health for wan 
sickness? (Handwriting would be better if written with a 
lighter hand.) 

M.A. yy lunar caustic ; any cheriist'will supply you 
with it,and give the necessary directions, Another good 
cure for corns is hot water overnight, and a little sweet-oil 
in the morning ; do this for a few days, and you will soon be 
rid of your torments, 

Jaxe.— Good lavender water may be made by taking four 
drachms of English oil of lavender, 4 drachm of oil of 
cleves, 5 grains of musk, 6 oz. of spirits of wine, 1 oz. of 
water; mix the oi] of lavender first with a little of the 
spirits, then and the other ingredients, and cork it well up 
for about two months. 

Emity.—A good preparation for cleaning silks may be 
made as follows:—A 3 Ib. of goft-soap, a teaspoonful of 
brandy, ands pint of gin; mix all well to end strain ; 
spread the mixture on each side of the , without creas- 
ing it, then wash it in two or three waters and iron on the 
wrong side. 1t will look as good as new, and will not injure 
the most delicate colours. 

A Rerormer.—You are correct, our grandfathers had a 
real claim for Reform, and it must have been admitted too 
by the mass of the people, for in 1817—the year, by the way, 
when the Prince ent (George LV.) was fired at on his 





return from opening Parliament—no less than six hundred 
petitions for Reform were signed by thousands in all parts 
of Britain, and the first gentleman in England was coerced 


into giving up 50,0002. ~ annum of his allowance, and it is 
not to be wondered H.B.H. did so, for the greatest excite- 
ment — in the manufactu districts of pe oe 
Thousanda had assembled with the open of p 

to London. . Whether, however, the same necessity now 
exists for a great agitation is a moot point, upon which we 
have nothing to do. , 

will make 


James. Murpay.--Practice and care your hand- 
writing suitable fora clerk ina bank. You cannot, how- 
phi Mo bent k ‘eae of book ke tn It is 

most ee’ , &- know’! o! -keeping. . 
the custom new. in man sie fo mae anf for 
clerkships pass an exa before engaging them. 

W. BR. A—Ritual is de lexicographers as a book 
in which the rites and observances of ote are set down. 
Ritualism, he ane ey 


minis of. ‘Ghareh ot Eog f ised, rhs - tats | ben 
ters of. oO! who are pro! y 
and tracheal “High oo pproaching in the 
ceremonious ‘ormances of thelr dution the practicss of the 
Roman Ca Church. e 

Lucy Crake, who wishes ee assume & — for a short 
‘time, by dyeing her golden hair black, in order to “see if 


» lover is playing her aie asks usfora recipe thet will 


pluck u spirits, mix with young mén.of your own hard 
avoid all bas bits—for instance, smoking, iinbibing in 
cating and the Seams © of late -hours; eat oe 
wilclesomts | tepd te take plenty of exercise in the fresh of, 
your native hills, and you no longer feel “ashamed and 
downhesrted when you go into company” 


THE CHRISTMAD Rosz. 


When ice begins to glass the rosd-side ruts, 
And fur the ons int December's close, 
en, 8m atthe w: pining grief, 
ne heCaris tmas Bose. 


lossom 


With childlike innocence, above the snow 
It comes, the herald of a distant spring— 

The harbinger of primroses and'songs 
Shaken from many a wing. 


It is a type of patience—Christian love 

Braving misfortune, though the night-clougs close. 
I see hope’s image blooming o'er @ grave 

In every Christmas rose. 


Heedless of winter and its fettering frosts, 
The lashing rains, and the rough storm-wind's blows; 
A type of love and faithfal hope—stillon 
.’.. Blossom, thou Obristmas rope! 


ALPHA, tweilty-six, 5 ft. Sin. in height, dark hair ond Beard, 
blue eyes, sober habits. ondent must be a lady of the 
same height, domesticated, and fond of home. 4 

S. Aa widower, thirty-seven, with two children, and 3002. 
& year 4, reo ent must be about thirty, urn 

ti Any pro; ma: 

have may be veotiied upon herself., A onie. r Y 

S. M. K., twenty-two, 5. ft 11 in. in beight, black hair, 
whiskers, ‘and moustache, and manager of s linen establish- 
nient, with @ salary of 5002. a “S.RL K.”-is a steady, 
sober, and persevering young man, with es kind and agrée- 
able disposition. Res Orne: must not be over twenty, 
pretty, affectionate, an 

Eosrrt.—The and subi tng @ queen ant is not in this 
country entitied’to the ramk of kin, though the ‘wife of 
the reigning sOyersigh is styled q e “husband is, 


‘_ 





is responded to 
bate vith brown hair ssid haze 
“Nelly M.,” 


ect her: purpose, and at the same time not injure her 
Fie, “ Lucy!” don’t bate or attempt any sach trick, 
for by so doing you ma your ge dena and lose |. 
your lover. - 
A oe Youne Man.—Remember you are British born, 


and five towns, “counties ag 1 governed by 
sheriffs and magistrates, opepiantly, of the 


at oa 

county in which The cities are Lond: 

See ign Ng ge Glow. 
queeen Lah Pols, ) and York. 


Nottingham, New- 
centapou yu Pade aud Sonianplon  ; 


ostrx, twenty-three, 5 ft. 7} in. In rather dark, 

x er Soha eee pi : 

poe Vanni ead ‘moral and 
hom 


Bawpondetit malas be ¢ ye od wot 
Det nat Sn with’ eae 


~ 


& widow, with thet tiie yours of . 
« Eveline? ” is twenty-five; Sfto1} diya 7 brown ier 


omen oy eyes, not like the wite fior'as 
an one ‘ucaied we pec y: od well e004 to Ae 1 the 

tempe: 
ae A ne per eel apes 


and she wo ee 
would care for er; & Tic 
on sot ob ected to. U 


Bo pape Recervep:—- |. 
to bi 7" Baits, me Hh ‘is, ‘or medium 


who preset pen ste would make a good 
# 2, a ia all “8S, H" requires, is twenty-three, thoroughly 
domestica! good tempered, rather pretty, and considered 
v 


J 0. by—“ * Kathleen Oregan,” sevéntéen, tall, slight, 
t figure, large: pmo ony grat rs blue eyes, with long 
nip tog fal Som abundance of golden hair, oy mouth 

an ele complexion, and vey smal{f hands, feet, and 
\y accom, can lay and aag weil wil 

= igh ‘aan on coming 

Wits, the builder. by_—"*Chrieriania, who ‘thinks by hia 
escription he is jast the sort of Gentiva shee quill We 
3 + > a behen sonate toss, with hazel eyes, curly auburn 
hair, c by ds good looking, very domesti- 
cated, and mend it; moreover, is a 


G. W. and’ James, pepmeey. by—*Ella" and “ Reford,” 
two sisters. “Ella,” who replies to G. M.," is twenty-five, 
tall, good brown hair and eyes, and the daughter of 
a respectable tradesman. “ Retford” " twenty-three, tall, good 
figure, brown hair and eyes, and also the daughter of a re- 


spectable tradesman. 

Sz. Geonag by—+" Balla H. ," the daughter of a professional 
gentle thinks she would suit “St B  Coores being well 
educated, domesticated, fond of Niterature, and having good 
expectations. “ Bella H.” is twenty-three, dark eyes and 
hair, brilliant complexion, and very good tempered. 

G. M. O. by->"\E. B.,” eighteen, above the medium height, 
good loo! king, considered ladylike and prepossessing, blue 
eyes, and fair hair; and—“ 0, M.," a young lady, eighteen, 
ae olive eyes, good figure, and considered good 


lookin; 

Bos ty Polly, “sightoen, —_s medium height; dark 
hairand eyes, very fair, white od res om of music, can play 
a — very domesticated, the daughtér of a trades- 

—" Maggie C. S., Smeal ane seventeen, 5 ft. 6 in. in height, 
mpaeceals good looking, rather plump, very fond of music, 


rather a quick temper, but very warm- merry, affec- 
tionate,e@nd bien ame and her ne are all wealthy 
and, ” the r of a publican, 


ceventpes, ssihes Day Oe oF te teeth, passi ly fond of 
e w onately fond o! 
= end call lay exceedingly we: git 

J.T, H. EX. by—“ Sincerity,” who longs for somebedy to 
look up to and love, is twenty, 5 ft. 2.in. in beighs, dark Bair 





according to laws, the head o the wife, th foré the 
king's consort may be op pee re crown, and.be en- 
titled meson 3 butreverse the case, and it would be a position 
litically and nationally iy ‘edesirahip, “although the contrary 
the case in Portugal and Spain. 
Taxcent.—1. The regulation price Of an ensign ¢ommis- 
sion in the “line” is 450/. You would have, owever, to 


pass an examination. 2. Y! Spa ene on 

in the Ati or Navy; a 
epunasteslien in either the Artillery or Engmedts you must 
first be appointed a cadet in the — Military bo 


there study until ponscnn pew 


Domeveris, attended with co table Gate 


- SUidhrhags Yas inp Bren of cach, 30: Joong tard varies. The 
oi 8 Olvala 

Sytiac, and and oy 22each; the Arabic, de? ia 
31; the Turkish, 33; the Latin, 22; the ein, 27; the 
Italian, 20; the Ethio; ic and Tartarian, 20 2 each; the 
Burmese, 19; the Ch ese, to speak corseelly, have Ro 
alphabet, unless we call their entire language by that name, 
ok letters being words, or hieroglyphics, amounting to 


Cur1p.—For affection gold is a-very poor substitute; we 
qu “If aby mda ‘or weman capable of entertaining: a 
sincere love for tndther ever_married ~ Sard for money 
pen meg ess i come wayensuing. A real love is 

ways lov tever lot it may d to in life. Mone 
cannot purchase it, nor the want a " ee it’ away; thet 
love which gold can yA is like the composition. (oreide) 
which resembles gold, but wal nol bens the vest ot ial and 
time. To a contented nature love can impart joys in a 
cottage as in @ castle, with such a temper it asserts its sway, 
and is independent of exterior circumstances. 

ho 60 Feooutly wislied’ Bagland, is the logully, eloped 
who so recently v ted 
daughter of a Mr. Rooke, a settler in Honolulu (the capital), 
and Grace, his wife, the latter being the queen's mother's 
sister. Both ladies are the daughters of Boatswain Young, 
who, being sent ashore from his ship in 1790, ‘was detained 
by the natives. Emma Rooke © wae married to the late King 
Kamehameha the IV., June 19th, 1856. The king, when 
Prince Liho Liho, travelled through Europe, taking London 
en route, in 1850. 2. Her Majesty is, of course, @ Christian. 
3. You are correct, the queen is also a widow. 

AnprEw.—The word is identical with the Saxon 
term sire, being one of-the circuits Rome so —igenes baw he ~- 


Magee by: 
 denotig oe twénty-one, es 


and eyes, and domesticated—" Maude H.,"’ who is willing to 
his wife, believing he will find in her all the “ con- 
fiding love _ trustfulness” he requires. ‘‘Maude H.” is 


twenty-one, and a t eter a 
“ Eve,” who siya —= Sie in sae views ) on’ 
mich ~ BA pecan al we ry fenpeta ey tua 


he is the roy kind of man she wiskes to meet with, is 


, ond De Nem ea 


hteen, 5 ft. 44 in. in height, large blue eyes, curly hair, 
es at 


kitchen as in the 

that “J.T. LE X's " shirts 
would never be — ‘o may eo twenty-one, neither 
dark nor fois, Spin thinks she could be the wife he wishes for, her 
en tie ee ee 


wv. atid—' “AG. neers Copa medium height, dark hair: 
and oven, f _ ‘tad fe iy connected, 

OY, ele "eighteen, 6 ft. 10 in. in height, light 
brown to yes, passionately fond of pace, the son 


ofa merchant in Denti and with good 3 Fe i 
Frorence by—"Jack,” twenty-seven, 5 ft. 10 int in height, 
tall, fair, gentlemanly, good spapersd, apd large expecta- 


tions. - ab " 

cost Balsaat he 3 .” twenty-one, who has & 
} bringing about 2002 per 
annw 


— Lambert,” who is hly pleased with her 
looking, sincere dis; oe gd te m ar 
, of & po: very fo ° 
home, and in a good posi peatkion tor @ young man. 
Mavp Rouraven by—* Leon,” 5 ft. 84 in., auburn hair, con- 


sidered good looking, and fond of home; "and—“ Ceci! Has 


tings,” nin Sisiooiag ped coma path hair, 
hazel e connections, 

fond faa and home, eels certain he S Conia make 
“Maude” bappy. 





~ Part XLIIL, For Decemprr, Is Now Reavy. Paice 6d 
*,* Now Ready, Vou. VIL of Taz Lonpon Reaper Prica 
4s, 6d. 
Also, the TitLk and Inpex to Vor. VIL ° Price Oxg Pewsr. 





N.B.—CorresPosDENTs MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS TO THB 
Eprtor or “THe Loxpon Reapsr,” 334, Strand, W.C. 

tyt We cannot undertake to return Rejected apo” pa a 
As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors should retain. 
copies. 








kingdom is divided: They were f 
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are Chester, 








London: Printed and Published for the Proprietor, at 334; 
Strand, by J. Warson. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. 
base 6 st MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS. 


Ts allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of a stecl spring, se often hurtful in its effects, is here 
avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD 
and. PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness 
that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during tleep. A de- 
scriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body twe 
inches below the hips being sent to the 


Holloway’'s Ointment and Pills. pe! Manufacturer. Mr, WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
BEWARE OF CHANGES, Price of a Single Truss, 16s , 21s , 268. 6d, and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 








a — — 




















EW persons can withstand the many changes from dry to w--t, and from 39 of & Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 428 , and 523. 6d. Postage, is. 8d. 
cold to sultry, which characterise our present summers. Sore throats, | 5,” Umbilical Truss, 428. and 52s. 6d. ostage, Ie. 10d. 





influenza, bronchitis, diarrhea, and excessive debility, are only a few of | Post Office Orders to be made payable to Jous Wire, Post Office, Piccadilly, 
the —— now ‘prevailing, which may be set aside hy rubbing Hol- ‘New Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, &c, 


eae watt twice a ya ssible ta tg in Be poses ip with | | The Material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as 





tho view met t of purifying apd gequldting g. This well-knowa fr gig , ELASTIC od Soy Mie all oar a, Wines 
and easy mode ent will, shortly after its first employment, check |‘ 8 ing rm éa., 72, éd., 1d, to 16s, each.’ if rg 
all fer en ms, secure coolness and comfort, and resoue the | Veins, &c, Price * sina oatage 
vl aa tac | JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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LARGEST ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS IN THE WORLD 
366, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C., 


70, ST. MARTINS LANE, W.C., LONDON, 
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265, RUE DE LA MICHODIERE, PARIS. 


CONTRACTORS 
FOR ADVERTISEMENTS ON THE 3,500 RAILWAY STATIONS 
In the United Kingdom, and on 
PUBLIC STREET STATIONS, OMNIBUSES, RAILWAY CARRIAGES, RAILWAY TICKETS : 


AND PUBLICATIONS, ALSO ON THE 


2,000 RAILWAY STATIONS IN FRANCE, 


AND FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ADVERTISEMENT IN PARIS. 
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Extract from “The Railway Times” of Dec. 22nd, 1866. 








The Lines having their Termini in the Metropolis exhibit the following receipts per mile for the week 
ending December 22nd, 1866, 1865, and 1864 :— 








December 22nd, 1866. 


London and South Western .... 


Grtbat Raster oo osc csceccs 
Great Western 
Chatham and Dover........ 
London and Brighton 
South Eastern ..eeecccecces 
Midland eccecccccccece —- 


London and North Western... 


Great Northern 


Total for 9 Railways, viz... 


for Goods «.e-. 
for Passengers... 


”? 
? 


> Op 

bo io 2) 

—_ 
ENC OCC OCC 


. 190 0 
.. 1100 13 








597 3 
ee 298 11 
ee 298 11 
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Calculation for Passengers estimated at 14d. per mile, allowing half for Goods. 





Per mile for the week ending December 22nd, 1866. 


*North London .......... 
**Metropolitan.............. 


1866. 


Passengers. 


£444 15.. 47,440 | £40211 .. 42,939 





1865 1864. 

Passers. | £ s. d. Passgrs. | ae ee Passgrs. 
3,520 | 44 14 0 3,576 | 4518 0 . 8,672 
3,880 | 49 8 0 3,952 | 47 6 0 3,784 
4,356} 55 0 0 4400} 53 5 0 4,260 
5,000 | 58 13 0 4,692 | 5019 0 4,076 
5,040 | 61 0 0 4,880 | 61 14 0 4,936 
5,308 | 66 2 0 5,288 | 64 14 0 5,176 
5,416} 73 6 0 5,864} 71 4 0 5,696 
7,200} 9110 0... 7,320 | 8 0 0 6,800 
8,052} 94.0 0 .. 7,520 | 93 5 0 7,460 

593 13 0 573 5 0 

296 16 6 286 12 6 
47,772 296 16 6 47,492 286 12 6 . 45,860 
1865. Passengers. 1864, Passengers. 
£349 11 eves 37,285 


£958 9.. 152,552 | £82716 ... 182,440 | £586 19 .... 93,912 


* One-third Goods. 


** For Passengers only. 





The above Return shows that all the nine large Railways carried but 47,792 Passengers per 
mile, and the Merrorouitan Ratway carried 162,562 Passengers per mile during the same week, 
showing a return of nearly three times the number of Passengers. 

In addition to this traffic of the Metropolitan, Hammersmith, and Kensington Lines running on 
the Metropolitan, arrangements have already been made for a Terminus at Moorgate Street Station for 
the Midland, Great Northern, Great Western, London, Chatham and Dover, and possibly the North 
Western Railways, three of which are already running part of their Trains. 





METROPOLITAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The number of Passengers conveyed in each Half-year since the opening of the Line has been as 


follows :— 








Amount Received. 


£. 
53,058 
48,649 
54,740 
61,749 
69,072 
72,441 


102,947 





4,823,437 
4,631,738 
5,207,335 
6,514,554 
7,462,823 
8,031,084 
10,303,395 


Number of Passengers. 





Half-year ending 


June 30th, 1863 
Dec. 31st, 1863 
June 30th, 1864 
Dec. 31st, 1864 
June 30th, 1865 
Dec. 31st, 1865 
June 30th, 1866 








The number of Passengers has increased to upwards of 12,000,000 for the six months ending 
December 31st, 1866. It will thus be seen that the whole of the population of London, consisting 


ot Three Millions, pass over the Railway eight times in the course of the year. 





